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BY MARIA PARLOA. 
THIRD MORNING. 


EDNESDAY morning the breakfast was 
prepared and served as had been ar- 
ranged the previous day. Monday and 
Tuesday the cold meats and odds and 

ends had been used in various ways, so that there 
was really nothing to speak of in the way of left-over 
material. There were found in the pantry two cold 
sausages, about one-quarter of the spider corn cake 
and a little of the apple tapioca pudding. These 
I decided to use for luncheon. 

Following a regular custom, the luncheon and 
dinner for that day and the breakfast for the follow- 
ing day were planned thus: For luncheon—sausage 
hash, toasted spider corn cake, milk toast, cocoa, 
apple tapioca pudding; for dinner—oyster soup, 
broiled mutton chops, mashed potatoes, spinach, 
cranberry sauce, little fruit puddings, with clear 
sauce; for breakfast Thursday—oatmeal mush, salt 
codfish in cream, chicken livers with bacon, potato 
cakes, Graham muffins, coffee. 

As soon as the breakfast dishes were washed and 
set away and the kitchen put in order, as much as 
possible was done toward preparing the luncheon and 
dinner, besides the breakfast for the next day. The 
cranberry sauce was first made. Next the spinach 
was prepared for cooking. Within a few years the 
kind of spinach we get in Boston has changed. 
Formerly the leaves were rather small, the stems 
short, and the color a very dark green. Twenty 
minutes would cook these greens perfectly ; indeed, 
many good cooks considered ten minutes sufficient 
time. This new spinach has larger and fresher look- 
ing leaves, and the stems are long and thick ; in fact, it 
resembles the green leaves of the cowslip. It requires 
three-quarters of an hour to cook it. It was this new 
kind of spinach which was brought from the market. 


Two large pans were placed in the sink and filled 
with cold water. The spinach was thrown into one 
pan, leaf by leaf; the roots and crushed or brown 
leaves being discarded. When all the good parts 
were in the pan they were washed in that water and 
then thrown into the second pan. The first pan was 
then rinsed with cold water until there was no sand 
on the bottom. It was then filled with cold water, 
and the spinach was washed from the other pan into 
this. This washing from pan to pan was continued 
until, on passing the hand over the bottom of the 
pan after the spinach had been taken out, there was 
found to be no gravelly substance'there. (No one 
should think of cooking spinach unless she has at 
her command an unlimited amount of patience and 
cold water.) The spinach stood in cold water until ten 
minutes past five o’clock, when it was put on to boil, 
with two quarts of boiling water and a tablespoonful of 
salt to halfa peck of spinach. It was cooked for forty- 
five minutes, and then turned into a colander, where 
the water was pressedfrom it. After it had been cut 
with a sharp knife, it was sprinkled with a teaspoonful 
of salt and put into a warm dish, when one table- 
spoonful of butter was added. 

The potatoes were pared for the dinner and set 
away in a bowl of cold water. Seven potatoes were 
prepared, because there was to be enough of the 
mashed potatoes left from the dinner to make the 
potato cakes for breakfast. 

Salt Codfishin Cream. 

Salt codfish in cream was started. The fish was cut 
into pieces about an inch and a half long and then torn 
into thin strips, care being taken not to have any bones 
with it. When asolidly-packed half-pint cupful had been 
stripped, it was put aside until evening, when it was 
washed and put to soak in one pint of cold water. In the 
morning, this fish and water were put in a small stewpan 
and placed on the range where the water would not boil, 
but where it heated slowly to the boiling point. The 
water was then drained offand three-quarters of a cupful 
of milk was added to the fish. This was heated slowly to 
the boiling point, but was not allowed to boil. One tea- 
spoonful of flour was beaten with one tablespoonful of 
butter until light. This was stirred intothe fish and milk. 
A little pepper was added, and the dish was cooked, with- 
out boiling, for twenty minutes. The fish used was that 
which is put up in packages. It is not so salt, as arule, 
as is the whole fish. I often buy a whole fish and have it 
cut up, for it seems to me the flavor is finer than that of 
the so-called boneless fish. When I use the whole fish, | 
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turn off the water in which it was soaked, using fresh 
water to cook it in. The secret of cooking salt codfish 
well is not to let it boil. 

Sausage Hash. 

For sausage hash, cold boiled potatoes were required, 
and as there were none on hand, three potatoes of medium 
size were boiled. When perfectly cold they were chopped 
rather coarse. The two cold sausages were now chopped 
a little finer than the potatoes. The potatoes were sea- 
soned with a littlé pepper and half a teaspoonful of salt. 
The sausage was mixed with the potato. A teaspoonful 
of butter was put in a warm frying pan, and when it was 
melted, the hash was put into the pan, and spread lightly 
and evenly. The pan was covered and seton a part of the 
range where the hash would brown slowly. It was 
cooked half an hour, but was never stirred. At the end 
of that time it was folded over and turned out on a warm 
platter. 


Sometimes there will be a few potatoes, a bit of 
cold meat, perhaps only an ounce or two, and a 
sausage. All these ingredients can be combined in 
this manner, using an extra teaspoonful of butter to 
dot over the hash, a little more seasoning, and a little 
moistening (either stock or milk). A savory hash is 
the result. 

Unless we have some other kind of poultry, we 
have a fowl once a week. It is one of the most 


satisfactory and economical kinds of meat that we 
buy. The water in which it is boiled is used for 
soups and as a stock for sauces for the boiled fowl 
and other meat, as well as for fish and vegetables. 
The fowl was ordered Tuesday, and was delivered 


Wednesday morning. Itwas then singed, washed, 
and put into a large kettle, breast down. It is always 
cooked whole, being much richer and jucier than 
when cut up before cooking. This fowl weighed five 
pounds and a half. Three quarts of the boiling 
water and the heart and gizzard were put into the 
kettle with it. The kettle was placed on the fire and 
covered. As soon as wie water began to boil it was 
carefully skimmed, and the kettle set back where the 
water would bubble only at one side. The fowl 
cooked in this way until it was tender. This day it 
took three hours to cook, whereas, sometimes a fowl 
will be so old and tough that it will take five hours’ 
cooking to make it tender. Then again, it may be 
so young that two hours’ cooking will be sufficient. 
When the fowl was tender it was allowed partially to 
cool in the water. It was placed ona dish, and when 
perfectly cold was set away inacool place. The 
water in which it was boiled was strained into a large 
bowl, cooled, and set away in acold place for use 
some other day. 

I always keep in the house a piece of Ferris’s bone- 
less breakfast bacon. The liver taken from the fowl 
was large and of light color. The gall bag was care- 
fully cut away from it. The liver was then washed 
and cut into four parts. Witha sharp knife four thin 
slices were cut from the bacon. A piece of the liver 
was folded in a slice of the bacon and fastened with 
a small steel bird-skewer. When all four were done 
they were put away until morning, when they were 
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broiled for eight minutes, and served on a slice 


of toast. One member of the family is particularly 
fond of this dish, and as it is so little trouble, it is 
always prepared when we have a fowl or broiled 
chickens. 

The next step was to cut the chops from a leg of 
mutton which had been hanging in the cold cellar for 
three weeks. It is such a difficult matter to get 
mutton which has been hung long enough that in 
winter I buy a leg of mutton two or three weeks be- 
fore I want to use it. It is wrapped in brown paper 
and hung, the small end down, in acold place. If the 
mutton is fresh when I get it, I let it hang forfour or 
five weeks, but if it has been kept for some time, two 
or three weeks will answer. With a small meat saw 
and sharp knives it can be cut into any kind of pieces 
desired. 

When chops are required, the leg of mutton is 
placed on the meat board, and, with a sharp knife, 
there are cut to the bone three slices about an inch 
thick; then the saw is used to cut through the bone 
(the knife finishing the work). As these slices are 
large, the three are usually enough. The skin and 
loose fat are now placed over that part of the leg 
from which the chops were cut. It is again wrapped 
in paper and hung until chops are again wanted. We 
get six chops and a small roast from a leg that weighs 
between eight and nine pounds. This makes the 
chops cost about half what they would in the market. 

There is another advantage: ina small family it is 
almost impossible to get a roast that is small enough, 
but in this case you can make it as small as you please. 

Another way to cut a leg of mutton and get two 
small roasts and two large cutlets, isto cut off one- 
third of the leg and use it for a small roast. Cover 
the two-thirds, and hang until you want the cutlets; 
then cut off two slices about an inch thick. Nick the 
edges of these slices, so that they shall not curl up 
when cooking. Season with salt and pepper, and 
then cover with beaten egg and bread crumbs. Fry 
in deep fat for six!minutes and serve with tomato sauce. 
Graham Muffins. 

The preparation of the muffins was begun, but they 
could not be finished, of course, until the next morning. 
We like the muffins cold for luncheon, so we make a dozen 
atatime. Into a sieve were put half a pint of Graham, 
half a pint of wheat riour, two even teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and half a teaspoonful of salt. All these in- 
gredients were well mixed and rubbed through the sieve. 
into a mixing bowl. The bowl was covered and set away 
until morning. In the morning one egg was beaten light, 
and to it were added half a pint of sweet milk and two 
tablespoonfuls of molasses. These ingredients were well 
mixed and then added to the dry mixture, which was then 
thoroughly beaten and poured into buttered muffin pans, 
to be baked for half an hour in a moderate oven. 

Rye muffins are nice made in the same manner, 
substituting rye meal for Graham. Sugar can be 
used instead of the molasses. 

Little Fruit Puddings. 

The puddings and sauce could not be finished until 

dinner time, but the greater part of the work was done in 
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the morning. Into a sieve were put half a pint of un- 
sifted flour, one tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful 
of baking-bowder and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt. 
These ingredients were well mixed, and then rubbed 
through the sieve. A tablespoonful of butter was rubbed 
into this mixture. Just before the dinner was served one 
gill of cold milk was added, and the batter was beaten 
vigorously for twenty seconds. Six little earthen cups 
were well buttered, and a tablespoonful of the batter was 
put ineach cup. This was drawn from the center to the 
sides, making a well in the batter. Into this well was put 
two tablespoonfuls of stewed and sweetened cold apple 
sauce. Now half a tablespoonful of the batter was 
spread over the sauce in each cup. The puddings were 
placed in a moderately hot oven and baked for half an 
hour. They were then turned out ona warm dish and 
served with the clear sauce. 


Any kind of stewed and sweetened fruit can be 
used in these puddings. 
Clear Sauce. 

Clear sauce is made by putting into a saucepan one 
gill of sugar, one thin slice of the yellow rind of a lemon, 
aslight grating of nutmeg, and a gillanda half of hot 
water, and boiling gently for ten minutes. 

Potato Cakes. 

After dinner the mashed potato that was left was shaped 
into flat, round cakes (nothing being added tothem). In 
the morning a tablespoonful of butter was put in the 
frying pan and placed on the fire. When the butter 
became hot, the potato cakes were placed in the pan and 
cooked until they were brown and crisp on both sides. 
Sometimes I use instead of the butter a tablespoonful of 
either pork or sausage fat. 
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THE MILEMAN. 
The milkman is coming, a merry tune humming, 
He stops at the gate, and he jingles his bell ; 
I haste to the wicket, to give him a ticket, 
And get the white treasure my babes love so well. 


His merry “ Goot morning ”’ rings out as a warning 
To frowns from all faces which meet him to flee ; 
For Frits is so jolly it seems to be folly 
For any who greet him sad-visaged to be. 


His merry voice singing, his merry bell ringing 
Are sounds which the folks of the town love to hear. 
He gives them good measure, and wishes them pleasure, 
Fulfilling his wish by his own words of cheer. 


And still he goes ringing, and still he goes singing, 

Till down younder street, at a house small and brown, 
His greeting is lower, his hand becomes slower 

In filling the measure than elsewhere in town. 


For there, after ringing, he ceases his singing ; 

As Gretchen comes out with a pitcher for milk. : 
Her round face is rosy and sweet as a posy, 

Her blue eyes are gentle, her hair soft as silk. 


He lingers unduly for business, but truly, 
He cannot be censured for lingering there ; 
For Gretchen is smiling, and coyly beguiling 
And tangling his heart in her soft yellow hair. 
’Tis whispered, in springtime,—by poets called “ring-time’’— 
A happy event will occur in the town; 
And then little Gretchen no longer will fetch in 
The milk from the gate at the house small and brown. 


—Martha Gion Sperbeck. 
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AT FLOOD TIME. 
On earth the broken arc, 
In heaven the perfect round.—Rodert Browning. 
HE waning March afternoon was 
a study in monochrome. The 
sky showed an expanse of dull 
gray with heavy leaden clouds 
scurrying across it; the river 
had swollen to a swift gray width 
between sodden banks; over the 
landscape hung a pale gray mist 
—trace of a three-days’ rain and 
precursor of more to follow; and 
as if put in to complete the study 
for an artist eye, there stood close beside the river a 
solitary house, gray walled and gray roofed, with 
patches of gray moss clinging to the crumbling 
shingles. 

It was a one-story building, with three small rooms 
on the ground floor and a bit of an attic, but it was 
large enough to accommodate Widow Ingrham’s 
family. She, herself, worked in the mill from early 
morning until early evening, leaving Rob to Janey’s 
care through the day. 

“Little Janey,” as every one called her, was a child 
of eleven, slender and small, yet with a gravity of 
speech and manner unusual to one of her age. Her 
face looked doubly thin and colorless by contrast with 
the heavy dark hair curling about it, and from under 
long lashes glanced a pair of black eyes that held a 
shadow of mute complaint, as if life had denied her 
something for which she yearned deeply. She was 
naturally timid, given to looking fearfully over her 
shoulder if she entered an unlighted room after dark, 
and peopling the attic with all sorts of hobgoblins 
and sprites that leered at her in tricksy mimicry when 
she opened the stair door, but she felt no fear in being 
left to care for Rob while her mother was away. She 
had grown used to these daily watchings over him 
alone here, and was quite happy if she could but lie 
in the willow shade on the bank, with him playing 
near her, and listen to the lapping of the water among 
the grasses and the singing of birds over her head. 
Then there were always the boats to see as they 
passed up and down the river’s sun-dazzled blue—the 
little steamer, “ Pixy,” pushing its rapid way with en- 
gine-throb and churn of wheel, leaving a streak of 
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white foam to dissolve along its wake; sailboats, dip- ’ 


ping and rising, with their canvass all spread to the 
wind; often a long line of heavy-laden schooners, 
drawn by a fussy tug; flatboats, holding a jolly crew 
of boyish rowers, who were off on a fishing jaunt; 
sometimes an excursion barge, with tuneful brass 
band and crowd of merry young folk, who waved 
handkerchiefs at the two children. At such times 
Janey, flourishing her handkerchief in acknowledg- 
ment of their attention, would feel as happy as if she, 
too, were going on the excursion, and as the barge 
slipped by she would look after it, with hand shading 
her eyes, until the gay colors of gowns and sun um- 
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brellas blotted into a single patch of brightness, and 
the lively strains of band music grew elfin faint and 
were lulled by distance. Occasionally a canoe would 
glide along, riding on the water as lightly as a swan, 
and one June afternoon, when shadows were creep- 
ing out and away from the west as the sun began to 
drop, two canoes shot into the tiny cove just beyond 
the house, and the canoeists, a couple of tall fellows 
in jockey caps and striped flannel boating suits, 
jumped out and came to get a drink from the well be- 
side the door. Janey was sitting on the narrow stone 
step, watching Rob at play near by, and the sudden- 
ness of their coming so startled her that instead of 
shyly slipping out of sight she lifted a timid, surprised 
glance, without moving. The shorter fellow gave her 
a careless stare as he raised the little tin drinking cup 
to his lips. ‘There are some eyes for you, my boy, 
They might belong to a Spanish Gipsey,’’ he said, 
And the other had looked around at her with a swift 
attentiveness which took in all at once the great dark 
eyes, the thin little face, and the crutch by the child’s 
side. “Wrong, Jack,” was his reply. ‘They are 
more like the eyes of the Mater Dolorosa.” Then he 
had smiled at her, and had dropped a bright half- 
dollar into her lap as he went away. 

This brief stopping of the two strange young men 
was quite an event in Janey’s life, for the little gray cot- 
tage was so isolated that few made occasion to come 
there. A carter now and then drove down from the 
village, with a load of wood which the widow had 
ordered, or a grocery team left an occasional package, 
too bulky for her arms to bring. Twice a month the 
minister called—a kind, grave man, whom the chil- 
dren instinctively recognized as their friend, and at in- 
frequent intervals some pleasant-voiced village Dorcas 
would come with little picture books or pretty cheap 
toys. Of girl companions Janey had none, nor did 
she wish any—instead she shrank sensitively from 
contact with the quick-footed little village maidens. 
The nearest house was a mile distant, and not evena 
glimpse of that could be seen from Janey’s home, for 
a steep hill shut off all view of the country lying be- 
hind the gray cottage. 

Yet, had she been asked if she never were lonely, 
Janey would only have lifted pathetically surprised 
eyes and shaken her curls in the negative. Even 
when the flowers, and the birds, and the happy-voiced 
insects had vanished with the golden summer and 
mellow autumn, when soft winds had taken on a 
shrillness, and the river, reflecting the hues of winter 
skies, changed its lispings to sobbings, she found 
some measure of grave content about indoor hours. 
There was Rob to be taught his letters and to be 
amused ; there were various little tasks to be accom- 
plished before her mother should return at even- 
ing. Janey’s child life seemed quite full of un- 
childlike living. 

Now she sat by the window, gazing out at the dreary 
grayness and the steep lift of the hill, down which her 
mother would come when returning from work. It 
was her custom to watch for the flutter of the well- 


known shawl, and then wait at the door to welcome 
the weary woman home, but although it was yet 
hardly after five o’clock, the clouds were bringing on 
twilight, and by the time that the mill closed it would 
be too dark to discern even the outline of the path. 

A faint mewing sounded outside. Rob, leaving his 
play, ran to open the door, and in sprang a kitten—a 
white, fluffy kitten, having round blue eyes and a long 
tail, which it straightway elevated like a flag of truce. 
The little thing rubbed its plump body against Rob’s 
legs with the familiarity of close acquaintance, 
and then scampered across the room to jump into 
Janey’s lap. 

“Do shut the door, Rob,” said Janey. 
do you see? 
any longer.” 

“It’s the river I’m seeing,” answered Rob, still 
holding the door ajar. ‘It’s so full it’s spilling ’most 
onto the door-step.” 

“Tt is!” cried Janey. . 

Reaching for her crutch, she limped to the door, 
She had not looked out at the river since early morn- 
ing, when her mother had started away. It was only 
to high water mark then, but Mrs. Ingrahm, as she 
kissed the little daughter good-by, had said some- 
what anxiously that she hoped it would not rise any 
more. Now it was washing over last summer’s long 
brown grasses and through the reddish tangle of low- 
dipping willow branches, sobbing as it crept out and 
beyond, up toward the house. 

“I’ve seen it ever so much highér—up nearly to the 
sill. You needn’t be afraid of being washed away 
just yet,” said Janey. 

“T aren’t afraid,” said Rob, “but I want my 
mother.” 

** guess you want your supper,” was Janey’s answer. 

She seated him at the table, and brought some 
bread and milk in his favorite bowl—a bit of old- 
fashioned crockery ornamented with blue figures on 
a white ground. When he had finished eating, and 
had tilted the bowl over his nose to make sure that 
not a drop of milk remained in it, he gazed admir- 
ingly at the fierce looking blue Chinamen who were 
marching around the rim, and at the odd little pagodas 
near them, until the pagodas began shaking on their 
foundations and the Chinamen began nodding in 
such a drowsy way that he fell asleep, as he sat there 
at the table in his high chair. 

Janey lifted him onto the lounge and lay down by 
him, watching the gleam of the fire as it showed 
through the unclosed damper. The kitten had curled 
up on a braided rug before the stove, and its soft fe- 
line snore, together with the clock’s ticking, were the 
only sounds in the room. Outside the river moaned 
pulsingly, and the rising wind scraped a close-grow- 
ing bush against the, window. 

“The wind is coming up as if the rain would 
begin again,” thought Janey. “I hope mother 
won't get wet.” 

All at once she felt herself rousing as from sleep. 
She rubbed her eyes drowsily and looked about. The 
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kitchen had grown quite dusky and the fire was burn- 
ing low. Rain was falling—large, sulky drops, that 
dashed heavily against the glass, and the wind, risen 
to agale, was buffeting the old cherry tree behind 
the house as if it would snap it in twain. She could 
hear the branches creak and clash, and feel the cot- 
tage tremble as a fiercer gust swept over it. 

Rising, with an anxious face, she went to the door. 
As she unbolted it and raised the latch the wind flung 
it wide, with such violence as to nearly throw her 
down. Clinging to the door-frame, she looked out. 
The opposite hills were blotted into obscurity by the 
rain and the gathering darkness; before her was only 
the river, a hurrying turbid expanse, that even while 
she stood there came washing up against the sill. 

She gave a low exclamation of surprise, and closing 
the door, turned shivering to the stove to put in more 
wood. Itcaught fire at once with cheerful snappings 
and cracklings, and presently a radius of ruddy light 
stretched across the kitchen until it rested upon the 
dark head of the sleeping child. Janey looked at 
him, with a sudden tremor of the lips. If the river 
continued rising so rapidly the lower rooms would 
soon be flooded. She remembered that they had 
been once, many spring-times ago, when she was only 
five—a year older than Rob. It all came back to 
her now—the sudden awakening at midnight, to be 
wrapped in a shawl and carried through the wind and 
rain to the nearest house. She had cried with fright, 
and clung closely about her father’s neck, burying 
her face in his whiskers, and he had hushed her, say- 
ing that “ Father’s arms would hold her safe from 
harm.” Now, with the sob of the river, the wail of 
wind and rush of rain in her ears, with the early dark 
pressing close to the window as if striving to get in 
and put out even the fire brightness, a sense of her 
own helplessness clutched at her heart, and she 
longed for “father’s arms” as she never had before 
since the day he was brought down from the mill, 
still and cold, killed by some breaking machinery. 

“Oh, if I wasn’t lame I could carry Rob to meet 
mother!’’ she cried. ‘Oh, why is everything so 
wrong ?”’ 

In a tempest of sobbing she fiung the little crutch 
from her, and dropping down on the rug buried her 
face in the kitten’s fur. And the little thing, waking 
with a start, stretched one soft paw out against her 
wet cheek, and purred its drowsy pleasure at her 
proximity. The gentle purring sound, the slow open- 
ing and shutting of the blue kitten eyes were com- 
forting to the little girl’s troubled heart. She soon 
wiped away her tears, and rose to place a lighted 
candle where its rays would shine through the win- 
dow, showing her mother the way, down the hill. 
“ One-two-three-four-five-six,” struck the clock. 

“ Almost time for her now,” she said to herself with 
pathetically resolute lips—-trying hard to be brave. 
* But she’ll worry about us so—though she needn't, 
for the river won’t rise much higher—#¢ can’t /” she 
would add over and over, while even then her eyes 
were fixed upon the wet line which lay shadow-like 


just within the door-way. “It can’t rise much higher 
—and mother will be here soon.” 

But lapsing moments brought no touch on the latch, 
no voice saying cheerily, “ Draw the bolt, little girl, 
and let mother in.” Janey’s strained ears heard only 
the rain-shot wind pushing and rattling at the door 
and shrilling through the crevice—her worried eyes 
saw only that shadow-like line which widened each 
time that the water came with a splash against the 
sill, creeping away only to reach back again, as if it 
were some sensate thing bent on destruction. 

The wind stilled all at once. Janey, noticing the 
hush, felt relieved, unknowing that it presaged ill. 
Hark! now it was rising again, wailing faintly at first 
away off toward the wild blackness of the southwest; 
now it was coming near, driving before it a deluge of 
rain; and now it swooped down upon the little gray 
house, hurling some heavy thing forcefully against it. 
There was a shivering of glass—the room seemed 
tipping! Janey sprang from her chair in irrepressible 
fright, and losing her balance fell, striking her head 
against the lounge. 

She did not know how long she lay on the floor 
before she had a struggling consciousness that Rob 
was crying, his voice coming to her as from a far dis- 
tance. She opened her eyes to see the candle flick- 
ering in the gusts of wet wind that swept through 
the broken window, and to find the floor nearly 
covered with water which was swiftly creeping in 
under the door. A fold of her skirt had been touched 
by the wetness. 

Rising with difficulty she sat down by Rob. There 
was a dazed feeling in her head. She pressed her 
hand upon it, trying to think clearly of what had oc- 
curred. Ah! she knew now. The old cherry tree 
had been blown down against the house, and its fall 
had broken the window. But how loud the rush of 
the river had grown! It seemed all about them— 
hurrying and hoarse, as if they were being borne 
away by its strong current. She had never heard it 
sound like this before. It must be that the water had 
risen very rapidly. How oddly dizzy she felt, too— 
as if she were in a swaying boat, rudderless and lost. 
But that was just because of her hurt head. 

“ Daney—Daney!’’ Rob sobbed piteously, “ what 
makes us wock so? I don’t like it, Daney.” 

Rob’s speech revealed their situation in a flash! 
The swift rush of surrounding waters, augmented by 
a sudden wild, wordless terror, grew toa deafening 
din in Janey’s ears! The weight of the falling tree 
had pushed the house off its foundation—and she and 
Rob were afloat on the river! 

“T want mother,” Rob cried. ‘I’m so ’fraid.” 

Janey put her arms about him and her face against 
his, her own fright settling into calm determination. 
There was but one thing to be done, and she must 
lose no time in doing it. The kitten, scared by the 
water, had jumped from the wet rug onto the lounge, 
and was rubbing its little pink nose against Janey’s 
hand to attract attention. When she spoke it was 
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Mother can’t come to-night because the water is too 
deep for her to walk through, so we’ll go upstairs 
where it isn’t wet as it is here and wait forher. I 
will make a cozy bed there, and take some nice 
things up for you to eat and to play with, if you’ll 
sit right here until I am ready to have you come. 
Will you?” 

Rob nodded between sobs, hugging the kitten close. 
Janey lighted another candle, and climbed the steep, 
narrow attic stairs. ‘The candle’s rays changed blank 
darkness to eerie shadows which hung from rafters 
and jostled in corners, but Janey cast no fearful 
glances about her now—real dangers were too strong 
upon her to leave thought of imaginary ones. 

She placed the candle on a rickety stand, which 
together with a few other articles of furniture had 
been put away here as beyond use, and went down 
stairs to bring quilts and food and some of Rob’s 
playthings. When she returned for him he looked 
at the inch of water on the floor and clung to 
the lounge. 

“You won’t get wet because I shall carry you to 
the stairs,” said Janey. ‘‘Put your arms around 
my neck.” 

He was a heavy burden for such slight strength, 
and she gave a sigh of relief when she put him down 
on the bottom stair and he climbed up alone with the 
kitten in his arms. Under the eaves was tucked 
away a wooden cradle, a little old-fashioned, box-like 
thing, that had long ago lost its rockers, and as Rob 
stood looking forlornly about the dingy cobwebbed 
attic Janey pulled this into view. 

“* Here is your bed,” said she; “such a cunning bed. 
Now I[’ll put in this pillow and this quilt. And now 
you get in.” 

He did her bidding, and, pleased at the novelty of 
the situation, laughed into her face as she bent over 
him to kiss him good-night. 

“I’m a Moses now, aren’t I, Daney ?”’ he said, with 
remembrance of a story often told him. ‘Only 
Moses didn’t have a kitten.” And smiling, he 
dropped asleep. 

Janey pulled an old chair beside the cradle and, 
wrapping a quilt about her, sat a wide-eyed and pale- 
faced watcher, while the rain beat upon the roof and 
the wind wailed at the eaves. Where were they drift- 
ing? And could the house keep afloat until morning 
and help arrived? Occasionally she went to the head 
of the stairs and looked down, and each time the 
water was higher. “Nine!” chimed the clock. 
“Ten!” it chimed again. ‘“ Eleven’”—and then it 
struck no more, for the water, sweeping it from the 
shelf, had strangled its silvern tones tosilence. Janey 
became conscious of a pain in her head—a dull, 
steady pain, which made her feel ill. Her feet were 
wet from crossing the flooded lower rooms, and she 
thought how drenched her mother must have been in 
coming down from the village only to find home and 
children drifted away. 

“She will worry—poor mother,” was her weary 
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and rested her aching head upon them—closing her 
eyes as she wondered why all fear was dead within her. 

The rain ceased ; the wind fell off. The east bright- 
ened, and a wan light looked in at the attic windows. 

Janey, starting from the blessed unconsciousness 
of sleep, found herself shivering with cold and damp. 
For one bewildered instant she looked about with a 
drowsy uncomprehension at the dusty cobwebbed 
rafters and at the candle, which, having just burned 
out, was sending up a wavering coil of pale smoke. 
Then she saw that the floor was wet almost to her 
feet, and the peril of the night rushed upon her heart 
again. Morning had come—the morning for which 
she had watched and longed, yet help seemed no 
nearer than before. She arose and went to the win- 
dow. All about her was the river, muddy and foam 
flecked, hurrying away relentlessly many a fragment 
of tree or building or the body of some drowned fowl. 
On either side of the river lay half-submerged mead- 
ows and the rugged hills, showing faintly in the gray 
dawn and looking familiar, yet strange to Janey’s 
strained vision. She could not tell to where the 
house had drifted. The boat-like motion had ceased 
she fancied, but the water was nearly to the window 
sill outside and was creeping further along the attic 
floor. The house was settling into the river! 

Rob, wakened by the tapping of her crutch upon 
the floor as she crossed the attic, sat up, saying that 
he wanted his breakfast, and Janey fed him from the 
store which she had brought upstairs the night pre- 
vious. She, herself, felt no wish to eat. 

“I’m tired being a Moses. It isn’t nice when the 
water comes right up after my cradle,” said Rob. 
And then he wailed the longing of Janey’s own heart— 
“Mother! Mother!” 

“Rob.” Janey’s face looked gray and pinched in 
the wan light. “Rob.” She paused as if to gain 
strength before going on. “Hush! Hush, now, and 
listen tome. I shall let your cradle out the window 
and put you in it, and by and by some one will come 
to carry you to mother. I can’t leave you here, be- 
cause the water is too high and mother couldn’t come 
to you at all.” 

Rob watched with bewildered curiosity as Janey 
went back to the window and attempted to take it out. 
The frame being old and ricketty soon yielded to her 
efforts, and the damp, cool air gushed in through the 
empty space. She tore the pillow-case into strips, 
and knotting them together, tied one end to the 
cradle, which she had drawn beside the window. It 
slid out easily, and rocked like a boat on the water. 
Rob’s tears turned to smiles as he looked down at it, 
and he readily consented to being wrapped in a quilt 
and lifted in. 

“But I want my kitten,” he said. 

Janey leaned out to put the purring white thing into 
his arms, and so leaning, kissed with passionate fervor 
the rosy, dimpled face. 

“Now you must sit still or you will tip into the 
water. See—lI shall hold onto this long strip until it 
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is time for some one to come after you, then I shall 
let go and you will sail away, but I am sure they will 
find you and take you to mother. And, oh, Rob! be 
good to mother a/ways.” 

Rob looked up at her, a vague comprehension of 
trouble dawning on his baby mind. 

“Daney,” he said, “your eyes don’t cry, but your 
voice cries. Is it cause vow haven’t a cwadle? Won’t 
somebody bring you to mother? I shan’t go ‘less my 
Daney goes.” 

“ Hush, dear! hush!” said Janey piteously. 

It seemed long, so long that she stood there wait- 
ing—waiting; listening to and answering calmly 
Rob’s childish prattle ; feeling the windless air against 
her face, which was so strangely flushed and burning ; 
seeing the silvery gray of eastern horizon warm to 
opal, to rose-pink, to red—a red that flamed in long, 
ray-like stretches far up into the sky, now replac- 
ing its night hue with the fresh azure of a dawning 
day. The water had covered the attic floor—it was 
an inch deep about Janey’s ankles. She shuddered, 
feeling it. 

And still the swift current bore along many a thing 
washed from its place by the risen waters ; now she 
saw a chicken-coop floating past, now a shed door; 
and now the stiffened, woolly shape of a young lamb. 

Something else was hurrying with the current—a 
raft of lumber, securely lashed into a ponderous bulk, 
and borne steadily down the river—on toward the 
little house. From the attic window Janey could not 
see what danger threatened from behind, but there 
were others who saw. The two boats rounding the 
river curve fairly leaped over the water as the oars- 
men bent to their work in straining silence. 

Acrash! The house shivered and careened. Janey 
knew that her waiting wasover. She leaned out and 
loosed her hold of the knotted strip. Rob’s trustful 
upturned face was the last thing she looked upon 
as the current bore away the little cradle, bore 
away, also, the crutch which had slipped from under 
her arm as she leaned. With instinctive dread of 
death strong upon her, with instinctive love of life 
strong within her, she covered her eyes—giving one 
involuntary cry: 

Mother!” 

* * * * * * 

Of all the crowd gathered on the river bank but 
one was silent. She, answering none who spoke to 
her, looked with tense lips and seeking eyes down 
the river. The villagers glanced at her as they talked 
in low tones. She was nearly crazed, poor thing, 
they said, and they told again how last night she had 
roused them with story of home and children swept 
into the river—and none could help, for the storm 
was the wildest ever known, they said. All that could 
be done was to wait the morning. 

Making slow progress against the strong current 
the boats came back. A dozen men stepped knee 
deep into the water as the first boat put ashore, and 
kindly hands lifted out Rob unwet, unhurt, with his 
kitten still held close, and put him in his mother’s 


arms. The crowd felt a sympathetic thrill as the 
widow rained kisses on the sweet child face. 

“ My baby! my own baby!” she cried. 

But as the other boat came up why did the men step 
back? Through the crowd ran another thrill—a thrill of 
dread. Some of the women instinctively turned away. 

A still little form was that lying there in the bottom 
of the boat—a drenched little form wrapped about 
with a man’s cloak. Holding Rob to her heart, the 
widow knelt and kissed the pale forehead on which 
the dark hair lay wet. 

“Oh, my little Janey!” 

As if that touch of anguished mother lips, that 
sound of anguished mother voice held power to 
waken life, the long lashes trembled, lifted ; vaguely at 
first, then with slowly dawning comprehension, Janey 
looked up into the two dear faces so near her own, 
her fluttering breath voicing her heart’s anxiety. 

“Ts Robbie—hurt at ail—mother ?” 

“Not hurt at all, little Janey.” 

Into the large eyes crept a look of ineffable content 
which forever banished the olden shadow of mute 
yearning. She smiled faintly. 

“Vou'll have him—mother. I was afraid you— 
wouldn’t—when the river—was carrying him—away. 
It carried—away my crutch—too—but I shan’t need 
that—any more.” 

The sun was rising—a great globe of fire. Rob 
pointed to it with one chubby finger. 

“Daney, look! look! The night is gone and we 
aren’t afraid any more. It’s a new day now.” 

“Raise—my head—mother,” whispered Janey. “It 
hurts me—to lift--it—myself—and I want—to see— 
the new day—too. Mother—kiss me—” 

Upon the rain-drenched world, upon the turbid 
river fell the golden glory of the sunrise; it fell upon 
the hushed group of village folks, upon the weeping 
mother and the wondering-eyed child; it fell upon 
little Janey, who, with hands folded above a pulseless 
heart, seemed looking at it still, but over whose 
face was stealing a light more beautiful than that of 


the morning. 
—Mary Clark Huntington. 
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WHEN TWO TOGETHER WALK. 


Any long and winding way 
Lonely is to one; 

But when two together walk 
Toward the setting sun, 

Swift of wing will pass the day, 

And full short will seem the way, 

For they two are company— 
Each to the other one. 


When two at a burden lift, 

Each is twice as strong ; 
When two can together sing, 

Blither is the song. 
Here a tear, and there a smile, 
This is life a little while ; 
But when two together walk, 

Light the heart and strong. 

—Lou Valeria Willson. 
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EASTER EGGS. 


SOME OLD-TIME EASTER CUSTOMS AND OBSERVANCES. 


=] ONG before Lent is over, the shop 

windows are bright with Easter 

favors. It would seem, indeed, 

that “Good will to men” was 

taking a deeper hold upon the 

human heart, since, next to 

Christmas, undoubtedly Easter 

is the most popular religious fes- 

tival. Gifts of various character 

are given and exchanged, such 

as lilies, roses, violets, or any of the early spring 

flowers, ties, handkerchiefs, confections, jewels, 

dainty books or leaflets; but that which holds most 

prominent place, and is considered indispensable 

for Easter day, is the egg. The giving of one is an 
expression of love. 

The egg is the sign of the resurrection, which the 
Easter festival commemorates. The Jews place it on 
the Passover table, thereby indicating that their race 
is to the resurrected. The Persians and Druids 
both used it in their religious ceremonies, and not 
only the Russian, but the Mohammedan, on the 
early Easter morning, gives the greeting, ‘ Christ is 
risen,” and the reply “Christ is risen indeed,” is 
followed by an exchange of eggs, and the egg is as 
well a feature in all the old Eastern legends, many of 
which are too improbable to even bear the semblance 
of truth; others might be true, inasmuch as truth is 


oftentimes stranger than fiction. 
As an example of the former, a northern myth con- 
nects the creation of the universe with egg breaking. 


One was laid by a singular bird, in the lap of 
Vaimainon, who cared for it tenderly, protecting it 
from cold by sheltering it in his bosom. But one 
unfortunate hour, it fell into a basin of water and 
broke. The lower half at once became our green 
beautiful earth, the upper half, the deep blue sky, 
while the broken particles of shell formed the glitter- 
ing stars and milky way, the fluid white the sun, and 
the yolk the moon. The superstitious people of 
Ireland and France are always careful to destroy the 
shell of the egg, because they believe that witches 
sail in it above the earth, and magicians inscribe 
their incantations on it, and in this way evil is carried, 
and sorrow given. 

Confectioners’ eggs may be purchased of every 
size, from the ostrich to a humming-bird’s, made of 
chocolate or icing, and brightly trimmed with forget- 
me-nots, rose buds, or gayly-colored ribbons. Be- 
sides these, there is another variety of the egg, in 
what might be termed an advanced stage, when the 
tiny, unfledged chickens are just peeping from their 
shell. Some are not over an inch long, and others 
are the natural size. Then there are make-believe 
eggs, formed from paste, with holes at the ends, look- 
ing through which discloses a beautiful picture. One 
such showed a little girl whose lap held three baby 
chickens. They seemed exactly like canary-colored 


balls of down, and clucking, bristling near her was 
the mother hen, evidently very anxious, to have her 
progeny back again. 

There are bonbon boxes, whose covers represent 
a nest of eggs, while birds rest on each handle, and 
there are dainty little egg-shaped carriages, drawn by 
goats, lambs, or hares. It is a belief among the 
German children that hares lay the Easter eggs, and 
the country children go to the woods shortly before 
Easter and gather moss, grass, and twigs, and form 
them into nests, which they mark with their names, 
and then skilfully hide these, behind the bushes in 
the garden, or under the large chairs or sofas in the 
library or sitting-room. On Easter morning they 
go and see what the hare has brought. No one 
knows exactly why the hare has been associated with 
Easter, though there are many pretty legends, giving 
reasons, which are as fully believed by the little 
German people as the stories of the good Kris 
Kringle. The only difference is that one comes at 
the Christmas tide, the other at the Easter festival. 
Both are surrounded with mystery, but both are alike 
welcome, and are laughed about, and talked about, 
many times before the happy days come again. 

In olden times, in the French rural districts, the 
parish priest would very early on the Easter morn- 
ing visit from house to house, and bless each in turn. 
In payment for his visit and blessing, he always re- 
ceived eggs, and sometimes it was a serious question 
how to dispose of so large a number. Among the 
French royalty, in a similar period, baskets trimmed 
with green leaves, and filled with golden eggs, after 
the celebration of high mass on Easter morning, 
were brought into the king’s cabinet, and distributed 
to the court by the chaplain. Indeed, it was an 
article of faith in Normandy that when the church 
bells ushered in the Easter morn, angels descended 
to the homes where little children dwelt, and left 
eggs, as an assurance of their visit. 

In Rome the Easter eggs are taken to the parish 
priest, who blesses and sprinkles them with holy water, 
and the nuns afterwards paint and sellthem. They 
must be placed on the table with the flowers and 
other decorations, and eaten as the first course for 
the Easter dinner. The custom of coloring eggs at 
Easter dates back to the fourth century, and they 
are very easily decorated by one skilled in the use of 
the brush or pencil. In many instances children 
may be able to earn quite a sum of money by filling 
egg orders for their friends. 

One way of preparing them is to put them a few 
minutes in hot water, and then write, with tallow, a 
name, or design, a flower, or ornament, on either 
side of the egg. Then boil it in water, in which a 
colored solution has been put. The color will not 
adhere to the part of the shell which has been touched 
with the tallow, and whatever has been drawn will 
be quite white. Eggs boiled in logwood will be 
violet or purple, according to the strength of the 
dye, and with a pin or knife point one may scratch 
on the shell any design desired. Sometimes the 
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egg is divided into sections, and in this way it can 
tell quite a history. For example, a name, the date, 
a Bible text, a motto, a favorite flower, or the flower 
that is sacred to Easter—the star of Bethlehem; 
or, after boiling eggs in logwood, one may wrap 
onion skin or bright ribbon about them, and in this 
way they will become mottled. 

There is a beautiful egg in the British museum, 
that was presented to a high-born lady over two 
hundred years ago. It was sawn in half, and the 
inside entirely removed, leaving only the delicate 
shell. This was lined with a gold paper, on which 
was embroidered in silk the figures of saints. It 
opens and shuts, being tied together with narrow 
green ribbons. Perhaps we have all read of the egg 
which was afew years ago given to the Infanta of 
Spain, and which cost the sum of four thousand 
dollars. On the inside of the shell was written the 
gospel for Easter day. It also held a miniature bird 
of enamel, which, when a secret spring was touched, 
would sweetly sing twelve different operaticselections. 

There are several games which form a part of the 
German children’s amusement at Easter time. One 
is that of striking eggs, the broken one becoming 
the property of the one who has the unbroken one. 
The two eggs frequently have to be knocked several 
times, before either will crack. Another pastime is 
that of throwing eggs in the air and trying to catch 
them ; whoever first catches the egg can add it to his 
previous stock. Then there is a more elaborate game 
than either. A plot of grass is selected, a hundred 
feet long by afew feet wide, and at either end of 
this space is placed a basket; one contains chaff, the 
other eggs, which may be boiled or unboiled, white 
or colored. Then two persons who have been pre- 
viously selected step forward to play the game. One 
is to run a given distance, the other is to safely throw 
the eggs from one basket to the other; whoever first 
completes his task will receive a prize, which is pre- 
sented with much formality. The boiled eggs are 
then distributed among the people, and the raw ones 
are afterwards cooked and eaten. 

Easter as a festival day is celebrated in various 
ways, by people of different nationalities and re- 
ligions. Our cousins over the sea have many old- 
time observances, which we have never accepted, 
but everywhere eggs form a prominent part of the 
feast. And while the custom of giving eggs is said to 
have arisen with the Persians, it is now adopted by 


Jews, Hindoos, and Christians. 
—Emma /. Gray. 


A SIMPLE MOUSE-TRAP. 

The need of a convenient mouse-trap is at times appar- 
ent, when it is not easy to obtain the article. A young 
housekeeper in one of our cities, however, has accidentally 
discovered a substitute of which she is fond of telling the 
story. It is nothing else but the ordinary sticky fly paper, 
which she places convenient to their haunt, and has not 
only made several captures, but has evidently frightened 
away the survivors, who do not seem to understand that 
sort of device at all. 
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A BASKET OF FISH 
For Use aT ALL SEASONS, AND PARTICULARLY ADAPTED 
TO LENTEN SERVICE. 

ISH must, first of all, be in season 
and fresh, when the flesh will be 
firm and elastic to the touch, the 
fins rigid, the eyes clear and 
bright, and it will have a fresh, 
sea-watery smell. As soon as pos- 
sible after being caught, clean 
carefully. Forthis purpose a pair 
of old scissors and a piece of 

5 board, which, with its contents, 
ae may be put directly into the fire, 

will facilitate matters fora woman. If the fish is scaly 

or tough-skinned, let it lay in boiling water for a 

minute or two, when it may be scraped or skinned 

easily. Wash the fish thoroughly in cpld water, wipe 
dry, and pat in a cool place until ready to cook. 

“Hornpouts” or catfish should be sprinkled with 

salt, inside and out, and allowed to stand two hours or 

more, to take out the muddy taste. Never allow fresh 
fish to soak in water, except to thaw it out when frozen. 

Salt fish may be soaked over night, changing the 
water if it grows very salt. Always put it flesh-side 
downwards in the pan, so that the salt may settle in 
the pan. In the country, salted, or what they call 
pickled, salmon is often allowed to stand for days in 
sour milk. It must be carefully washed when cooked, 
and really seems to acquire a pleasant flavor from its 
unusual treatment. 

In cooking fish, soup and chowder will be found 
the most economical and nourishing way, baking, 
broiling and frying coming next in their respective 
order, while boiling is the least satisfactory, in the 
matter of economy. 

A very large fish should not be cooked whole, as 
the thin part at the tail would be done in much less 
time than the head and shoulders would require. If 
you wish to cook it whole, shape it like the letter S, 
by tying a string around the tail, then wind it around 
the body, and finally fasten around the head. 


FOR BOILING, 
a fishkettle is a very great convenience. It is simply 
a perforated tin plate with handles, on which the fish 
is put into and taken from the kettle, and from which 
it can be easily slipped to a platter. A substitute for 
this may be improvised by pinning the fish in a 
cloth, in which it must keep its shape while cooking 
and being taken up. Salt and two teaspoonfuls of 
vinegar added to the water in which fish is to be 
boiled will keep the flesh firm. Have the water boil- 
ing when the fish is put in, and keep it simmering 
constantly until the flesh separates easily from the 
bone—half an hour being long enough for an ordinary 
piece. This rule applies alike to cod, haddock, hali- 
but, mackerel, salmon trout, bluefish, large perch, 
pickerel and salmon. All but this latter may have a 
dressing made of stale bread or rolled cracker, moist- 
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ened with hot water, drained, and mixed with raw 
sausage meat, in the proportion of one-half as much 
meat as crumbs. Rub the fish inside and out with 
salt and pepper, fill it with dressing, and sew it up. 
Oysters dipped in cracker crumbs, then in melted 
butter, and highly seasoned, make another nice dress- 
ing for fish. For gravy, thicken the water in which 
the fish was boiled (being careful that it is properly 
salted) with two tablespoonfuls of flour or one of corn- 
starch (wet up in a little cold water) for every pint of 
liquor. It can zo¢ be lumpy made with corustarch. 
Let it cook thoroughly, add one or more hard-boiled 
eggs, cut into little pieces, and a generous piece of 
butter. Capers may be substituted for the egg. 
BAKED FISH 
is prepared with a dressing like that for boiled fish, 
put into the pan (on a flat perforated tin if possible, 
for convenience in taking out,) with water enough to 
keep from scorching, and thin slices of salt pork laid 
over the fish—under it, too, if you have notin. Baste 
frequently, and bake half an hour ormore. Add boil- 
ing water to the gravy in the pan, and finish like that 
for boiled fish. Bluefish, shad, salmon trout, bass, cod, 
haddock and halibut are all nice baked in this way. 
Halibut should be skinned and basted with milk. 
Mackerel should be dusted with salt and pepper, put 
into the pan with a little water and bits of butter, and 
baked quickly until brown. A rich milk gravy (known 
as white sauce) is very nice for mackerel or salmon. 
Here is Miss Parloa’s rule for making it: 
White Sauce. 

One cupful of milk, one tablespoonful each of flour and 
butter, a little salt and pepper; put the butter into the 
frying pan, and when hot add the flour ; stir until smooth, 
gradually adding the milk and seasoning, and let it boil 
up once. 

Potted Mackerel and Shad. 

Cut the fish in large pieces, put into an earthern crock, 
sprinkling each layer with salt, pepper, cloves, cinnamon 
and allspice (if you are not fond_of spices, omit these 
three); cover with weak vinegar, tie a wet floured cloth over 
the top to keep in the steam, and cook five hours in a 
moderate oven. 

To Bake Halibut or any White Fish. 

Cut into slices, dip in a batter made of a pint of milk, 
one egg, one tablespoonful of melted butter, three pound- 
ed crackers, salt and pepper to taste; put into a buttered 
baking dish and bake one hour. 

Cod’s Head and Shoulders. 

Put over the fire and simmer for fifteen minutes; take 
it up, skin it, and put in a hot oven for fifteen minutes 
more, basting well with butter. Five minutes before tak- 
ing it up, cover with bread crumbs moistened with butter, 
and let it brown. Serve with drawn butter sauce, made 
by rubbing a tablespoonful of butter into a tablespoonful 
of flour, adding a little salt. Pour on it a cupful of boiling 
water, stirring fast, and cook thoroughly, without letting 
it actually boil, or it will be oily. A double boiler, or a 
pail set into the top of the teakettle, will give you the most 
successful result. Add parsley, mint, marjoram, chopped 
onion or hard-boiled eggs, minced fine, as you choose. 
Broiled Fish. 

Broil fish over a clear fire on a well-greased gridiron 
until cooked through, always putting the flesh side down- 


wards at first. When done, skin it and put it on a hot 
platter, with salt and pepper to season it. Butter sauce. 
Fried Fish. 

Fried fish should be salted inside and out, rolled in 
salted Indian meal (except swordfish, salmon and blue- 
fish, which are better without,) and put into dof pork fat 
and fried brown. Drippings of beef and pork in equal 
quantities may be used, beef drippings alone being apt to 
leave an unpleasant taste of suet in the mouth. Be sure 
the fat is hot, and kept so, without scorching. A wire 
basket, in which small fish may be lowered into a kettle of 
fat, is a great convenience. 

Steamed Fish. 

To steam a fish, lay it on a platter, pour over it a cup- 
ful of vinegar, seasoned with salt and pepper, and let it 
stand an hour; pour off the vinegar, put the fish into a 
steamer over a kettle of boiling water, cover closely, and 
steam until done, allowing a longer time than for boiling. 
Serve with drawn butter. 

Stewed Fish. 

To stew cod, bass, haddock or halibut, cut the fish in 
slices, sprinkle with salt, pepper and flour; fry two or 
three sliced onions in pork fat or drippings, add the pieces 
of fish, and cook till brown. Pour over any cold gravy 
or soup stock you may have, and cook for twenty min- 
utes. Pick out the bones before serving. 

Italian Fish. 

Slice two onions and fry them in a small cupful of olive 
oil or in butter; add four pounds of bass, cut into slices. 
Stew one canful of tomatoes, seasoned with salt, pepper 
and a little sugar; strain the tomato on the fish, cover 
closely, and stew an hour or more. 

Fish Soup. 

Chop one or two onions; fry them in a little butter or 
pork fat until brown. Season with a level tablespoonful 
of salt and half a teaspoonful of pepper; add two quarts 
of boiling water, two pounds of sliced fish, and cook 
twenty minutes. Pick vut every bone, and serve hot, with 
toasted crackers and butter. 

Fish Chowder. 

Fry two onions and four slices of salt pork (cut into 
dice) in the bottom of your kettle; when brown, put in 
sliced raw potatoes and fish in alternate layers, using one- 
half as much potato as fish, add a large onion (sliced), and 
season with salt and pepper; pour over boiling water to 
nearly cover, and let itcook twenty minutes; add crackers 
(split in halves), and a cupful of milk or cream; let it boil 
up once; take out the bones, and serve hot. 


The remnants of any of these dishes may be 
warmed over in a variety of appetizing ways; one of 
the nicest is: . 

Fish with White Sauce. 

Put the bits of fish, picked carefully from the bones, on 
a mound in the center of the platter, and set in the oven 
to keep hot. Make a white sauce, (Miss Parloa’s rule, as 
given for baked fish.) to it add the white of a hard-boiled 
egg cut into small pieces; pour the sauce over the fish, 
and grate the yolk over the top. Serve with a border of 
hot mashed potato. 

Escaloped Fish. 

Wet up two tablespoonfuls of flour in half a cupful of 
milk; stir it into two cupfals of boiling milk, add a piece 
of butter, salt and pepper to taste, and cook eight or ten 
minutes, in a double boiler if possible. When thick, put 
alternately a layer of sauce, then one of flaked fish, into a 
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baking dish; cover with a thick layer of bread crumbs, 
then a final layer of the sauce, and bake till brown. 
Fish and Potato Pie. 

Fill a baking dish with pieces of cold cooked fish, sea- 
son with a tablespoonful of chopped onion, salt and pep- 
per, and cover with cold gravy of any kind, or with milk ; 
cover with a crust of hot mashed potato, and bake till 
nicely browned. Use white sauce for it. 

Fish Pudding. 

Fish pudding is made like the pie, substituting a nice 
puff paste, brushed over with the white of in egg and 
with a good sized hole cut in the center, for the mashed 
potato. If you wish it to be particularly fine, ornament 
the center with strips of paste—twisted, cut into rose 
leaves, or in any way your fancy suggests, only leave an 
opening for the escape of the steam. Serve with drawn 
butter or white sauce. 

Fish Pie. 

Fish pie is made in another way by using the cold 
cooked fish and potatoes sliced thin and parboiled; put 
them into the baking dish in alternate layers, season with 
salt, pepper and butter, cover with milk, and bake an hour. 
Fish Croquettes. 

Any cold cooked fish, chopped fine and mixed with one- 
third as much hot mashed potato; moisten with a little 
cream or melted butter, make into balls, roll in beaten 
egg, then in crumbs, and fry in hot fat, using a wire 
basket, if you have it. 

** Molly’s”’ Croquettes. 

Melt a tablespoonful of butter, add a small tablespoon- 
ful of flour, cook a moment and pour over half a cup- 
ful of boiling milk; stir well over the fire until the mixt- 
ure leaves the sides of the pan; mix with it one cupful of 
flaked fish and two well-beaten eggs. Fry in spoonfuls in 
hot fat. 

Salmon Salad. 

Pick up cold cooked salmon, lay it on a bed of lettuce 
washed clean, pour over it a dressing made as follows: 
To the yolks of three eggs (well beaten) add one-half a 
teaspoonful each of mustard, sugar and salt; beat into it 
(a tablespoonful at a time) three-quarters of a cupful of 
salad oil; then add one-half a cupful of lemon juice. 

Another rule for salad dressing is this: Yolk of one 
egg, one teaspoonful of mustard, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, five tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and one saltspoon- 
ful of salt, cooked until thick. When cold, add one-half a 
cupful of whipped cream. 

Canned Salmon. 

Canned salmon is delicious just as it comes from the 
can, with lemon juice and salt to taste; or it may be 
heated in the can, the oil poured off, and served with 
white sauce. 

Now a word about “ Cape Cod turkey.” It would 
be a most interesting thing to know how many of 
the dinner-tables of our great and glorious country 
are “furnished forth” with salt fish or salt pork as 
the principal article of food; and if it were further 
noted that the consumers were those whose labors 
are most arduous and unremitting, we should all 
surely set ourselves to work to utilize these dishes, 
(which, like the poor, we have always with us,) to 
the equal advantage of our stomachs and purses. 
Less meat and pastry, and more salt fish, fruit, 
bread and weak tea, have been the gospel of health 


to many a sufferer from sick headache, in my own 
experience. 

A chowder may be made of salted codfish, which 
pushes the usual one of fresh fish closely in the race 
for excellence. Leaving out the onion, it is made in 
the same way, substituting the salt fish (cut in rather 
large strips and soaked over night in cold water) for 
the fresh. 

Boiled Codfish, Salmon or Halibut. 

The fish should be soaked over night, put into a pan 
of cold water, and simmered gently for two hours. Do 
not Jet it come to the boiling point, as that will harden it. 
Serve with drawn butter (made with the water in which 
the fish is boiled), with hard-boiled eggs sliced over it. 
Boiled Salt Mackerel. 

Aiter freshening, cover with cold water, and let it gradu- 
ally come to the boiling point, when the fish will be nearly 
if not quite done. Drawn butter, or white sauce. 
Codfish a la Mode. 

A teacupful of codfish picked fine and freshened ten 
minutes in lukewarm water; pour off the water, mix well 
with two cupfuls of mashed potato, two cupfuls of milk or 
cream, two well-beaten eggs, salt and pepper; bake from 
twenty to thirty minutes. 

Broiled Salt Fish. 

Soak sufficiently, wipe as dry as possible, put over the 
fire on a well-greased gridiror, and cook until brown. 
Make a drawn butter sauce, or fry salt pork (cut into bits) 
until brown and crisp, and send to the table, with some of 
the fat,in a hot bowl. Nice with apple sauce. Broiled 
salmon and halibut are better with white sauce. 

Codfish in Cream. 

Pick the fish up fine, freshen it, and rub into it, until 
smooth, a tablespoonful of flour for every cupful of fish; 
cover with cold milk or cream and let it cook till thick; 
add a beaten egg and a piece of butter. 

Escaloped Codfish. 

Two cupfuls of salt fish, freshened and chopped fine, 
put into a baking dish with alternate layers of bread or 
cracker crumbs, sprinkled with bits of butter; cover with 
one pint of cold milk, into which two well-beaten eggs 
have been stirred, and bake one hour. 

Fishballs. 

To every cupful of codfish, picked fine and freshened, 
add two cupfuls of hot, newly mashed potato, moisten with 
a little cream or milk, add one beaten egg, make into 
balls, and fry in hot pork fat until a delicate brown. 
Eaten with hot corncake and soft-boiled eggs, this dish 


reaches perfection. 
— Florence M. Gray. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
NATURE. 
Fair is the world, ’tis sweet to be alive, 
To breathe and think, endure and toil and strive; 
Yea, e’en of tears and grief to bear the cross, 
And all the years of waiting, pain, or loss, 
With the sweet recompense Nature gives 
Him who hears her voice, and with her lives. 


To lend the ear and lend the eye to all 

Her varied gifts and rich, or great or small, 
That through the years in more or less degree 
To each life falleth, is to hold the key 

To untold treasures, where the soul may glean, 
Healing of heart-ache, and a peace serene ! 


—Lisa A. Fletcher. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DEOORATIVE FANOIES FOR LINEN. 
NovEL, ARTISTIC AND DURABLE. 

OR a material to serve as a background for 
needlework, there is nothing which possesses 
so many desirable qualities as linen of the 
various kinds. It is inexpensive, durable, 

can be successfully laundered, and, unlike most other 
fabrics, is free from the ravages of insects. Its text: 
ure renders it pleasant to work on, and the easy yet 
very effective stitches now in vogue for its decora- 
tion make the work by no means the sight-destroying 
art it formerly was. 

There is hardly a room in the house where deco- 
rated linen is not appropriate. In the dining-room 
and bedroom it holds supreme sway the year around ; 
and the designs for the 
various pieces were never 
so beautiful as at present. 
One of the newest and 
most attractive designs 
for a sideboard scarf is 
shown in Figure 1. It is 
made of a fine quality of 
firm white linen, and has 
a border of natural-size 
grape leaves, worked in 
three shades of green 
Roman floss. The greens 
are fast colors, and will 
wash perfectly. The 
edge of each leaf is but- 
tonholed over a heavy 
cord, for the rim, using 
the dark shade of the 
floss. The veins are outlined with the second shade, 
and the filling is done in honeycomb or scale stitch, 
in shaded effect. The pattern is remarkably novel 
and pretty. 

Figure 2 shows another elaborate design fora side- 
board scarf. The material is heavy white drilling, 
and the border is one of the popular cut-work de- 
signs, worked entirely in buttonhole stitch with white 
linen floss. This is not at all difficult to work, and 
when finished makes a very showy piece of needle- 
work. If preferred, yellow floss may be used, with 
equally good effect. 

Art cloth, a heavy material with a honeycomb sur- 
face, is something new for many kinds of fancy work. 
lt comes in white and écru, two yards wide, and sells 
at $1.50 a yard. Figure 3 shows a bureau scarf made 
of this material. Clover leaves are stamped irregu- 
larly over the surface, and are outlined with a heavy 
white cord, couched upon the cloth, with fine stitches 
which do not show. The veining is done with white 
rope silk. The entire surface, which is not covered 
by the design, is darned with Bargarren art thread, in 
some color, and a fringe, six inches deep, made of 
white Bargarren thread, finishes the two ends. The 
leaves stand out in strong relief from the darned 
back-ground, and the effect is very rich and elegant. 


Fic. 1—DESIGN FOR SIDEBOARD 


A novel table ‘scarf recently seen had for the center 
a square of red plush, with ends, one-half yard deep, 
of écruartcloth. A design of conventionalized tulips 
was scatttered over the surface, worked with red Bar- 
garren thread. They were outlined with a deep shade 
of red, and darned with art thread one shade lighter. 


Fic. 2—CuT-workK DESIGN FOR SIDEBOARD SCARF. 


The ends were finished with a heavy écru fringe. At 
a distance the flowers seemed to be appliquéd upon 
the background, which was left plain. The treat. 
ment of this cloth is precisely the same as for hucka- 
back, the darning being done with a blunt-pointed 
needle, which does not pierce the material. 

A very dainty bureau scarf, made of fine white 
damask, has a border of large pansies, five inches in 
diameter, around three sides. The design is worked 
solidly, in the beautiful satin stitch, with cream and 
white linen floss ; and the 
linen is cut away on the 
outer edge, following the 
outline of the pattern. 

The back is left plain, the 
only finish being a two- 
inch hem. 

Figure 4 showsa center- 
piece made of fine white 
linen, with a border of 
wild roses, six inches in 
diameter, worked in satin 
stitch with pale-écru silk, 
giving a lovely silvery ef- 
fect. The design is new, 
and its effect is very rich. 

Many of the newest 
designs for lunch and ff 
tea cloths are extremely 
pretty. Some of them 
have a quaint motto for the principal feature of the 
decoration. For instance, a cloth of white satin dam- 
ask has a large scroll pattern in one corner, outlined 
with white rope silk; and at the right of this are 
the words: 


Fic. 3—DEsIGN FOR BUREAU 
SCARF. 


“* The queen of hearts, 
She made some tarts, 
All on a Summer’s day.”’ 
The motto is worked in three shades of yellow silk. 
‘* Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow?” 
might be worked on a tea cloth, having pinks, sweet 
peas, marigolds or any old-fashioned flowers in one 
corner. A pretty fashion is to make a tea cloth of a 
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the border in Oriental style, in bright-colored silks, 
with an outline thread of gilt, which will not tarnish 
when washed. Trim with Russian lace four inches 
wide. Yellow linens are much liked for cea and lunch 


Fic. 4—DEsIGN OF WILD ROSES FOR CENTER PIECE. 


cloths. One having an all-over pattern, worked partly 
in outline stitch and partly filled in with white rope 
silk, is remarkably rich. 

Among the smaller pieces of decorated linen, none 
are prettier than the little table mats and doylies of 
various kinds. They may be made of the sheerest 
linen, with a border of fine drawn-work, or a heavy 
quality may be used, ornamented with some form of 


Fic. 5—SMALL MAT FoR GLASS OF WATER. 


cut-work. Figure 5 shows a design for a mat six 
inches square, to be placed at each plate, beneath 
the glass of water. White fish-net is fastened be- 
neath the square of damask linen, and the pattern is 
embroidered in half-solid style with white Roman 
floss. The stitches are taken through the two ma- 
terials, and when the linen is cut out, the fish-net 
shows prettily beneath. These little mats are new 


and very dainty. 
—Anna M. Bradford. 


A SIMPLE MOTH REMEDY. 


It is reported that the nuns in one of the European hos- 
pital convents, where large quantities of clothing are 
stored, were greatly annoyed by the depredations of moths 
in a room full of feathers, which were intended for pillow- 
making, but which the little pests were ruining. They 
were finally advised to try salt, which they sprinkled lib- 
erally around, and in a short time found that the moths 
had disappeared. It is also recommended for use in 
sweeping carpets, especially in rooms that are little used. 
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large napkin of damask linen, working the design on Original in Goo HousekEEPING. 


HOUSEHOLD TABLE DRINKS, 
TEA, COFFEE, CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 
IlIl.—TEA; Its Use and Abuse. 


EA is not a food; except when 
milk or sugar is added, it 
contributes nothing to re- 
new the worn tissue, or build 
up the wasting frame. There 
is a very small percentage of 
albuminous and starchy mat- 
ter in the leaf, to be sure; 
but it is very slight, and the 
method in which the bever- 
age is prepared does not 
allow of the extraction of 
even this moiety. It is toits 
action upon the nervous sys- 
tem, therefore, that the re- 

invigoration attending the use of the beverage is to 
be attributed. This action upon the nerves and 
brain is due to the chemical property known in tea as 
theine, and in coffee as caffeine, which in tea forms 
two or three per cent. of the leaf, and is readily dis- 
solved out by the action of hot water. Theine is an 
alkaloid, and in moderate quantities has a tempora- 
rily invigorating effect, and may aid digestion, es- 
pecially in the later stages. 

There are two other active principles in tea which 
have much to do with its effect upon the system— 
tannic acid and the volatile oil to which it owes its 
peculiar flavor. It does not appear that the latter is 
a sufficiently active agent, so far as effects upon the 
system are concerned, to require attention. It would 
appear to be simply the flavoring quality, upon which 
the attraction of the beverage for the palate princi- 
pally depends. Tannin is a more important matter, 
as relates to its effects upon the general health, 
through the stomach, and it is largely owing to its 
presence and its qualities that the use of tea may 
be a grateful refreshment or a positive injury to 
the system. 

Tannin, as is well known, is the chemical principle 
of oak or hemlock bark by which leather is “ tanned,” 
the name of the process coming from the agent em- 
ployed. The tea leaf contains the same principle, its 
tannin being identical with that in the tannery vats, 
and it being present in a considerable percentage. 
It is but natural, consequently, that some anxiety 
should be felt regarding its action upon the human 
stomach. Is an inveterate, or even a moderate, tea 
drinker liable to be tanned internally? to have the 
delicate, sensitive, indispensable linings of the interior 
department converted by slow stages into leather? 

Generally speaking, this question may be safely 
and unhesitatingly answered in the negative. There 
is something besides tannin to be taken into con- 
sideration in the process of tanning; the skins of 
animals contain gelatinoid substances with which the 
tannin unites, forming the leather. The lining of 
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the stomach and bowels does not contain these sub- 
stances in form to be acted on, and hence the pro- 
cess of a gradual turning to leather need not be 
feared, except in an especially abnormal condition of 
the system. It is the astringent quality of tannin 
which deranges the stomach and in sympathy affects 
the general health of many confirmed tea drinkers. 
Many persons who are affected with constipation, 
dyspepsia and kindred evils, owe their troubles 
wholly to the tannin-impregnated tea which they im- 
bibe. The remedy, of course, would be to dispense 
with tea, and allow the functions of the digestive 
organs to resume their natural action, if not too far 
demoralized—and in this connection it is proper to 
observe that nature has a wonderful power of restora- 
tion when time and opportunity are afforded for the 
recuperation. 

To avoid this evil, or to correct it where abstinence 
from the use of tea cannot be effected, the beverage 
should be prepared with the least possible percent- 
age of the dangerous ingredient. Careful experi- 
ments have shown “the amount of tannin extracted 
from the best Japan tea, after steeping for five min- 
utes, to be o.10 per cent.; after ten minutes, 0.98 per 
cent.; after thirty minutes, 3.09 per cent. It is to the 
tannin that the astringent properties of tea are due, 
and when tea has been boiled it is so astringent that it 
is well-nigh unfit for use.” Indeed, the taste ought to 


*be a sufficient guide and warning, without the neces- 
sity of chemical or medical testimony. Contrast the 
delicate aroma and exquisite flavor of the careful 


housewife’s fresh infusion from the choice leaves, 
which only a moment before were lying crisp and 
beautiful as they came from the drying pan, with 
the insipid, bitter, astringent decoction which has 
been “stewing” in the restaurant urn for hours, 
and it may be for days, and the contrast must be 
apparent to the most demoralized palate or iron- 
clad stomach. 

There has been much and long discussion, which 
will no doubt continue, even after this article sees 
the light, as to the comparative merits and dangers of 
tea and coffee. To the careful student, it is a well- 
settled fact that the use of either—speaking of peo- 
ple generally—may be beneficial or dangerous. There 
are some few people whose nervous or other peculi- 
arities are such that they cannot safely indulge in 
even a cup of either, no matter how carefully pre- 
pared. These effects may manifest themselves in 
various weys, some of which are peculiar and quite 
inexplicable. For instance, one lady, of perfect men- 
tal poise and good judgment, who had been advised 
to drink more tea, replied that she could not use it, 
owing to the fact that it made her feet icy cold and 
wet with cold perspiration from the soles. She also 
claimed similar effects, though not in so marked de- 
gree, upon her hands. That tea was the cause of the 
disturbance, she was entirely certain, having often 
tested the matter, in order to entirely satisfy herself. 
In this experience she is probably one of a class, and 
it seems entirely probable that many persons who 
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suffer from cold feet may find the solution of the 
phenomenon as she found it. 

This fact may, perhaps, lead to another deduction— 
that tea is less heating to the system than coffee. It 
is also claimed that it is for brain workers more re- 
freshing and more restorative. But this proposition 
leads at once to a region which should be labeled 
“Dangerous.” Stimulation is always a peril. The 
weary brain, or nerve, or muscle, as the case may be, 
is weary because it has been taxed to its full capacity 
till a respite is needed, and the sense of weariness is 
simply the call for a respite from the toil. How far 
the exhausted system may be spurred to further en- 
deavor by any sort of stimulus, which shall take the 
place of the needed cessation of effort, is a matter of 
grave moment. One well-known property of tea, and 
one which is often subject to the gravest abuses, is 
that of inducing insomnia. The production of arti- 
ficial wakefulness is always a radical tampering with 
nature’s processes, out of which chronic insomnia— 
one of the most painful and dangerous of maladies— 
is likely to grow. 

Strong tea should not, therefore, be indulged in 
habitually as a stimulant. In fact, it should never be 
used at excessive strength, and properly taken in 
connection with food it is calculated to yield the best 
results. A gentle stimulation and “ warming up” of 
the stomach by a cup of hot tea may prove an aid to 
digestion, and from the material thus prepared for 
assimilation the system may promptly gather new 
strength, avoiding the reaction inseparable from un- 
natural excitation of the system. In the language of 
one eminent authority, “To the person who has a 
sufficiency of nourishing and wholesome food, the 
use of tea in moderate quantities, and at proper times, 
cannot be said ever to be followed by unpleasant 
consequences.” 

This, however, is doubtless too comprehensive a 
declaration. We are positively told by those who 
have made chemical combinations a study, that the 
tannin which al] tea must contain in minute quanti- 
ties, and which may be present in much greater 
proportion than is suspécted, has the quality of 
combining with albuminoids, which occur in meats, 
fish, milk and eggs more especially, to form an in- 
digestible compound, causing discomfort and per- 
haps distress. This will hardly occur to serious 
extent with tea properly made; but is likely to be the 
case with a decoction which has been a long time 
“ steeping.” 

Another mooted question is whether the effect of 
tea on the teeth is injurious. A considerable num- 
ber of recent writers in England, especially in the 
districts where strong tea is drunk to excess, claim 
that the teeth of the users decay at a very early age— 
which with the attendant ills is attributed to some 
action of the tea, not yet fully understood. The 
same is also charged regarding kidney troubles, now 
so almost universal; and in this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that while very weak tea is a power- 
ful diuretic, this quality seems to disappear with 
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increased strength. Here would seem to be an 


anomaly worthy of investigation and explanation. 

Perhaps this branch of our article cannot be more 
appropriately closed than by quoting the conclusions 
of an eminent authority, who thus summed up his 
deductions in the matter: ‘“ Whoever drinks tea, let 
him do so in moderation. Do not take it between 
mealsoronanempty stomach. Allow it toform a part 
of the regular meal. Make the infusion by steeping— 
never by boiling. Those who are troubled with in- 
somnia should not use it in anyform. Brain workers 
cannot afford to overwork on the stimulus of strong 
tea. The poor and scantily fed cannot afford to 
touch it. To dyspeptics we say, tea aggravates you, 
and many cases are cured by disusing it. Persons 
troubled with constipation should not use it, either 
weak or strong.” 

Probably not one person in a score ever thought 
whether a cup of tea cost a cent, or more or less; but 
it is interesting to know that on the basis of 225 five- 
ounce cups from the pound, the cost at fifty cents per 
pound of leaf is but two cents for nine cups of tea, 
and if the quality be raised to seventy-five cents per 
pound, the expense only amounts to one-third of a 
cent per cup. These estimates are made on the 
basis of pure tea, free from adulterations, and pre- 
pared of a proper strength. Unfortunately, this is not 
always the case, as some teas are seriously adulterated. 

There are numerous methods of adulteration, to 
which it may be interesting briefly to refer. First 
of all, mention might be made of the “brick tea,” 
which is prepared exclusively for the Russian mar- 
ket, and though not an adulteration, in the usual 
sense, is quite different in all respects from what we 
know as tea. Perhaps we may quote a recent 
description : 

The brick is made of the leaves of the second and 
third gatherings, which are generally overmature. It 
contains the light leaves, the stems, the dust, the 
twigs and residues of the superior teas left over from 
former years. These substances are all reduced to 
powder and mixed together. The quantity necessary 
to make a brick is put into a piece of cloth; this piece 
of cloth is pressed, with its contents, during several 
seconds in a jet of steam; then this moist dust is put 
into a wooden mould, which has been covered with a 
light layer of dry tea powder of better quality than 
the contents of the cloth, and then is pressed in a 
steam machine. The brick comes out of the mould as 
hard as rock. It is dried on planks during fifteen 
days, and then it is wrapped in paper properly tick- 
eted, and sent to its designation. Usually sixty 
bricks are in one package. Bricks are made of dif- 
ferent qualities ; the harder the brick, the better it is 
appreciated by the people of Central Asia. It re- 
quires an ax or hammer to break one of them. All 
the brick teas replace money in business affairs in 
Central Asia. The Mongols divide a brick into thirty 
equal parts. Each part is called “cha-ra.” A sheep, 
for example, is worth 120 cha-ra, that is to say, four 
bricks. A brick in Mongolia being worth fifteen to 


twenty cents, a sheep in that wild country would be 
worth sixty to eighty cents. 

Coloring, while not, strictly speaking, an adultera- 
tion, is a deception, practiced for the sake of getting 
a first-class price for second-class goods, or worse. 
The later crops have not the bright color of the best 
tea, and it is for this reason that the coloring matter 
isused. This matteris not poisonous. It consists of a 
mixture of indigo and soapstone, which is thrown into 
the firing pan when the tea is being fired for final 
shipment. As this class of tea pays a large profit to 
the importer and the retailer, it is quite likely to be 
sold to non-critical customers. Black tea may be 
tinted with graphite, in like manner. For other adul- 
terations, “spent” leaves—those which have once 
been steeped—are sometimes mixed with the fresh; 
the cheaper varieties are mixed with the better, and all 
is sold at the price of first class: and other leaves, 
like those of the willow, elder and beech, are mixed 
with those of the tea plant—but can be detected 
by careful inspection, being unlike in formation. 

A peculiar mixed tea, intended especially for home 
consumption, is being manufactured in England. 
Hop leaves are prepared in something the manner of 
the Chinese tea curing, after which they are mixed 
with the ordinary tea. The cost of the hop leaves is 
about twice that of the imported tea, and the advan- 
tage of the mixture is said to consist of the improve- 
ment in flavor, while it is also claimed that the neuro- 
tic effects of the tea are neutralized by the sedative 
quality of the hops. Other communities have from 
time to time adopted the use of certain herbs and 
leaves as substitutes for the tea plant, but it is rather 
remarkable that this shrub has not as yet encountered 
any serious rivalry in its peculiar field. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 
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EASTER BELLS. 


Peal joyously, sweet Easter bells 
Faith’s glorious victory o’er the tomb; 
Ring in life’s fullness and its bliss, 
Toll out the sorrow and the gloom. 
Chime Hope’s bright greeting to the world— 
A glad and earnest prophecy— 
Tell of the dear delights of earth, 
Ring in the reign of charity. 
Ring in a host of simple joys, 
Peal out the hours of doubts and fears; 
Chime in the days of sunny smiles, 
Ring out the unavailing tears. 
Tell us the good that we can do 
In pitying glance, in secret prayer, 
In tender touch, in word of hope 
That may relieve a soul’s despair. 


Oh, gentle teachings of the bells ! 
Within our grateful souls abide, 
Through spring’s delights, through falling leaves. 
When flowers bloom, when storms betide, 
Touch hearts responsive, till they beat 
The rhythm of thy happy swells, 
Making our thoughts, and-words, and deeds 


Sweet echoes of the Easter bells. ; z 
—Claudia Tharin. 
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WITH A LITERARY OAMERA. 
SNap-SHOTS TAKEN IN THE FIELD OF LITERATURE. 
IIL. 


GroRGE ELIoT’s The affairs of George Eliot’s 
_ HOUSEKEEtING. | household were so arranged, it is 
said, that she could give herself uninterruptedly to 
her work. A housekeeper had entire charge of the 
management of the house, and Mrs. Lewes was care- 
fully guarded from all outside interruptions. She 
usually went into her study at 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and remained there at work until one. If the 
weather was fine she rode out in the afternoon, or 
walked. In case the weather did not permit her 
going out, she returned again to her study. 


WRITING FOR THE | Joe] Benton thus pricks the bub- 


—_ | ble of a popular fallacy: Sensa- 
tional paragraphs telling of the large incomes which 
certain well-known writers make, float frequently 
through the press, and impress the public with the 
belief that magazine-writing is little short of a special 
bonanza tothe elect. The deception is not harmless ; 
for it awakens in a number the habit of regarding a 
literary career as something specially easy and at- 
tractive. If Mr. Stevenson, or Mr. Stockton is paid 
a high price for a story, the magnitude of the sum— 
rarely underestimated—makes the literary vocation 
seem a charmed pathway to financial success. The 
aspirant for literary honors, with pecuniary remunera- 
tion, should remember that the most famous names 
in the literary guild earned their money for the most 
part in other than literary ways. It was always Long- 
fellow’s advice to young men who wished to be liter- 
ary to have first, and mainly, a vocation independent 
of the finer muse. It is a fact, in spite of the occa- 
sional big figures that are given as the results of liter- 
ary work, pure and simple, that the men who prosper 
or have prospered by that alone, are only, at any one 
time, a few dozen in number among our sixty-five 
millions of people. 

THE RIGHTS OF A society for the protection of 
AUTHORS. the rights of authors has been 
formed in England with Lord Tennyson as its presi- 
dent. Walter Besant, the novelist, is one of its most 
active members: he thus briefly defines the principles 
of the society: 1. Literary property is created by the 
author, and belongs at the outset tohim. 2. Literary 
property must be held as sacred as any other kind of 
property. 3. Literary property is ruled by the de- 
mand for a book just as colliery property means the 
sale of the output. And as the value of a colliery de- 
pends first on the output in tons and their price, so the 
value of a book can only be estimated with reference 
to the number of copiessold. 4. The author must not 
part with his property without due consideration, nor 
without understanding exactly what possibilities, as 
well as what certainties, he gives and what he re- 
ceives. 5. What the author is entitled to is, after 
payment of the cost of production and the publisher’s 
agency and labor, all the remaining proceeds. This 


proportion of the returns is the property which he has 
to sell for a lump sum down, or to receive year by 
year. 6. The publisher has to be remunerated for 
his agency and labor out of the returns of the book in 
a certain proportion, which should be a fixed propor- 
tion, recognized by both contracting parties and 
understood by both. 
VOICES FROM THE Of would-be writers the name is 
SANCTUM. legion. Human nature loves “a 
peep behind the scenes” in any business or under- 
taking. The editors, good men, whose fingers are al- 
ways upon their public’s pulse, so to speak, have cor- 
rectly diagnosed the case, and it is nowadays quite 
common to hear voices from the sanctum giving ad- 
vice on all sorts of matters pertaining to the literary 
calling. ‘To story-writers one editor says: ‘“ Know 
before you begin what story you have to tell.” By 
way of encouragement to the great army of the de- 
jected “‘rejected”’ another writes: “A good article, 
poem, or story, though it may be rejected nine times, 
may possibly find a lodgment at the tenth trial, 
and this experience is by no means an uncommon 
one.” Another voice, answering a question in re- 
gard to literary success: “There is no prescribed 
road. Write the best you can; be sure it is the 
best, and then send the manuscript to some periodi- 
cal.” And still another, concerning the rewards 
which literature offers: ‘If a man looks for wealth, 
the profession of literature is the very last I would 
recommend him to embrace. On the other hand, 
such guerdon as the writer does receive is gained 
very pleasantly and accompanied by many charming 
circumstances.” 


SOME Maurice Francis Egan, whose 
_LITERARY FOLK. | sonnets are counted admirable by 
well-qualified critics, is professor of English in the 
university at Notre Dame, Ind. 

Though seventy years of age, Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth still writes, doing most of her literary 
work out in the open air, on the piazza of her country 
home, Georgetown, D. C. 

Rudyard Kipling is rather small, somewhat unused 
to women, and betrays in his manner no trace of the 
intense virility of his style in writing. He has a pale 
skin, brown hair, brown eyes that are near-sighted, 
and wears a close-cut mustache. 

The author of “ Helen’s Babies,” John Habberton, 
is very fond of the sea and looks somewhat like a 
sailor, with his bronzed face, shaggy hair, and loose 
shirt collar; he is one of the most successful news- 
paper writers of the day. 


LITERARY | Fitrst—What is the earliest extant 
QuertEs, No. 3. | writing in English literature ? 
Second—Ot what poet was it truly said that “he is of no 
age. His thoughts, passions, feelings, strains of fancy, 
all are of this day as they were of his own”? 

Third—What are the themes of Milton’s Z’A//egro and 
Penseroso? 

Fourth—Who were the “ Lake Poets”? 

Fifth—I\n what department of letters has the nineteenth 
century made most progress ? 
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Sixth—Who was the author of “ Frankenstein,” and 
what is its plot? 

ANSWERS TO First—John G. Whittier, in “ Snow 
LITERARY QUERIES| Bound.” 
___No. 1. | Second—The Nine Worthies were 
Hector, son of Priam, Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, 
Joshua, David, Judas Maccabeus, King Arthur, Charle- 
magne, Godfrey of Bouillon. 

Third—The Bible and Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Fourth—The epoch immediately succeeding the time 
of Dryden was called the Augustan Age of English 
Literature. 

Fifth—Alexander Pope, because he was humpbacked. 

Sixth—Shakespeare is quoted more frequently than 
any other English author because “he condenses much 
thought into brief expression.” 

Seventh—Daniel Veitoe, the son of a London butcher. 
Best known work, “ Robinson Crusoe.” 

Eighth—“ George Eliot”—Mary Ann Evans, after- 
ward, Mrs. George Henry Lewes, afterward, Mrs. John 
Walter Cross; “George Sand”—Madame Dudevant, 
daughter of Maurice Dupin. 

Ninth—Sir Walter Scott. 

Tenth—Sartor Resartus means “ The Tailor Done 


Over.” 
—M. D. Sterling. 


Literary Camera Response. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

It was with much pleasure that I discovered a nook in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING occupied by “ A Literary Camera,” 
and I gladly comply with the request to forward replies to 
the queries propounded, although uncertain as to the cor- 
rectness of some of the answers. The quotation, number 
one, in January number, sounds so much like Whittier, I 
was almost certain I should find it in some poem of his, but 
cid not, and have not been able to place it. 


Second—Hector, son of Priam, Alexander the Great, — 


Julius Czsar, Joshua, David, Judas Maccabzeus, Arthur, 
king of Britain, Charlemagne, Godfrey of Bouillon—three 
Gentiles, three Jews, and three Christians. 
Third—The Bible and Shakespeare. 
Fourth—170:-1714. Reign of Queen Anne. 
Fifth—Pope, on account of his deformity. 
Sixth—Because he was the “ most universal of writers,” 
“touching more men at more points ” than others. 
Seventh — Samuel Richardson.—“ Sir Charles Grandi- 
son”’(?) or “ Clarissa Harlowe (?). 
Eighth—Marian Evans.—Madam Dudevant. 
Ninth—Sir Walter Scott. 
Tenth—The Tailor Retailored, or Patches Repatched. 
Troy, N. Y. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Second—Hector, Alexander, Julius Czsar, Joshua, 
David, Judas Maccabeus, King Arthur, Charlemagne, 
Godfrey de Bouillon. 

Third—The Bible and Shakespeare. 

Fourth—The reign of Queen Anne. 

Seventh—Samuel Richardson (1689-1761), son of a car- 
penter in Derbyshire.—* Clarissa Harlowe.” 

Eighth—“ George Eliot”— Marian (Evans) Lewes, 
Cross. “George Sand”—Amantine Lucille Aurore Du- 
devant. 

Ninth—Sir Walter Scott. 

Tenth—The Tailor Retailored. AS. 4. 

NEw YorRK CITY. 
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THIRTY WAYS OF SERVING OYSTERS, 


NEW DISHES AND OLD FAVORITES. 


> T is not a matter of surprise if, 
households where oysters are 
served only in three or four ways 
during an entire season, the taste 
for them palls long before the 
winter is over. Variety, that 
most essential spice known: to 
the cuisine, stimulates the appe- 
tite even for the luscious bivalve. 
Raw oysters, so much used for 
the first course at dinner, are 
often served from a block of ice. This custom 
has, no doubt, arisen from the laudable desire 
to have them thoroughly chilled. One objection 
against this method of serving them is that the ice 
dissolves rapidly on being brought into a warm room, 
and if allowed to stand in water, even for a brief time, 
the oysters lose someting of their first fine flavor. A 
better way is to drain and place them in a porcelain 
dish surrounded by chopped ice until the time for 
serving. Just before dinner is announced, place on 
each plate, cut side downward, half of a lemon, and 
surround it with half a dozen of the chilled oysters. 
Garnish with a few sprigs of watercress. A new dish 
which merits acquaintance is 

A French Fricassee of Oysters. 

Place the drained oysters from one can in a saucepan, 
season with salt and pepper, and cover closely. Shake or 
stir carefully once or twice to assure even cooking and 
prevent their sticking to the pan. Meanwhile, in another 
saucepan, melt one-fourth of a cupful of butter and allow 
it to brown slightly, watching closely that it does not 
scorch. When the oysters are plump and tender, add to 
the brown butter the juice of half a lemon. Pour the oys- 
ters into a dish and turn the hot sauce over them. 


Physicians often prescribe oysters on toast for con- 
valescing patients. They are delicate and nutritious, 
and make an excellent breakfast dish. 

Oysters on Toast. : 

Have ready half a dozen slices of toast cut in triangles 
and arranged upon a platter. Drain the liquor from one 
can (or one and one-half pints) of oysters, and boil it with 
one-half cupful of water. After skimming thoroughly, 
add a teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, a gener- 
ous tablespoonful of butter and the oysters. When they 
begin to boil, set them back on the stove for a moment, 
where they will keep hot but not boil, then put them over 
the toast. This quantity is sufficient for six persons. 


For broiling, choose fine large oysters. If canned, 
the brand known as “Select” is best. A double wire 
broiler will be found the most convenient, as they 
require frequent turning. 

Broiled Oysters with Maitre d’Hotel Sauce. 

Drain, then dry the oysters in a napkin, and season with 
pepper and salt. If the fire is bright, from five to seven 
minutes should suffice to cook them. Remove toa hot 
dish and dress with maztre d’hotel sauce. To make the 
sauce, rub two tablespooonfuls of butter till soft and 
creamy, work in one tablespoonful of lemon juice, one 
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teaspoonful of finely minced parsley, a saltspoonful of 
pepper, and one-half teaspoonful of salt. 
Broiled Oysters, Breaded. 

Have ready a cuptul ot tine dry bread crumbs seasoned 
with saltand pepper. Dip each oyster into melted butter, 
then roll in the crumbs and broil in a double broiler, turn- 
ing frequently. Melt one tablespoonful of butter, add a 
tablespoonful of tomato catsup, and when the oysters have 
been removed to a hot dish pour this dressing over them. 
Garnish with water cress or curled parsley. 

Of the many ways of stewing oysters, none is more 
simple and delicious than the dry stew. It is an ex- 
pensive stew, however, serving only about half the 
number that an ordinary stew made from the same 
quantity of oysters will serve, and possibly on this 
account is not common. 

Dry Stew. 

Drain the liquor from one can (or a pint and a half) of 
oysters, and place it over the fire with a teacupful of boil- 
ing water. When it boils, skim thoroughly, add a scant 
half tablespoonful of salt, a generous tablespoonful of 
butter, a saltspoonful of white pepper and the oysters. 
Shake and stir carefully, and as soon as they ruffle and 
begin to boil remove from the fire. 

The milk stew is always popular, and the recipe 
given is an old and reliable one. 

Milk Stew. 

Drain a can of oysters and boil the liquor with one-half 
cupful of water. In another kettle melt one-third of a 
cupful of butter and adda pint and a half of fresh milk. 
After skimming the oyster liquor, pour in the oysters 
(which should be carefully looked over and freed from 
bits of shell) and season with one scant tablespoonful of 
salt and a saltspoonful of pepper. As soon as they begin 
to boil, pour into the boiling milk, mix well together and 
serve. If the butter is quite salt, two-thirds of a spoonful 
of salt will suffice. It is wise to measure the salt pretty 
scant and add more when cooked, if required. If the 
butter is melted in the kettle before pouring in the milk, 
it greatly lessens the danger of scorching the milk. If 
preferred, the milk may be heated in a double boiler. 

A water stew is enjoyed by many persons, who 
deem the flavor much stronger and richer than when 
made with milk. 

Water Stew. 

Add to the liquor from one can of oysters three and one- 
half cupfuls of water, and one stalk of celery. Skim when 
it boils, and season with two tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
very scant tablespoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of 
white pepper. Pour in the oysters, let them boil up once, 
and remove from the fire. It is thought by some people 
that the soup has a stronger flavor if, after reaching the 
boiling point, it is placed on the back of the range and al- 
lowed to stand without cooking forafew moments. This 
may safely be done if very carefully watched. If allowed 
to boil, however, the oysters become tough and unwhole- 
some. Remove the celery before serving. 

A most enjoyable dish for breakfast, or for a hot 
supper, is oyster shortcake. It has the merit of being 
uncommon, also, although used for years in the 
writer’s family. 

Oyster Shortcake. 

Sift a generous teaspoonful of baking powder and a 

scant half teaspoonful of salt with a heaping pint of flour. 
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Mix into this one tablespoonful of butter, then stir in 
enough sweet milk to make a soft dough. Roll out half 
of it and fit to a round tin; moisten thoroughly with 
melted butter, then roll out the other half and lay on the 
first. When baked, split apart, lay upon a platter and 
cover with oyster sauce. 

Oyster Sauce. 

Melt in a saucepan a piece of butter the size of an egg, 
and put with it two and one-half cupfuls of milk and the 
skimmed oyster liquor. When it boils, thicken with flour 
rubbed smooth in a little milk. Season with one tea- 
spoonful of salt and a pinch of pepper, and add the oys- 
ters. When they boil up once, pour over the shortcake 
and serve before it soaks into the crust. 

Escalloped Oysters. 

One pint of grated bread, one can of oysters, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one scant cupful of cream or rich milk, 
pepper and salt. Ina buttered dish place a layer of bread 
crumbs, upon this a layer of oysters. Sprinkle with 
pepper and salt and dot with small bits of butter. Alter- 
nate the layers till the dish is nearly full, having crumbs 
for the top layer; then turn the cream over all and sprinkle 
more bread crumbs on top. The bottom and top layers 
should be quite thick, but very few crumbs are needed 
between the layers of oysters. Bake, covered, for half an 
hour, then uncover and brown. 


Cracker crumbs are, by some, preferred to bread 
crumbs, and are convenient to use when stale bread 
is not at hand. 

Escalloped Oysters, No. 2. 

One quart of oysters, one and one-half cupfuls of rolled 
crackers, two tablespoonfuls of butter, the oyster liquor, 
a scant cupful of cream, pepper and salt. Place a layer 
of cracker crumbs in the bottom of the baking dish, season 
with pepper and salt and moisten with part of the liquor 
and cream; next a layer of oysters, seasoned and dotted 
with butter. Alternate the layers tillall are used. Bake, 
covered, until the juice bubbles to the top, then uncover 
and brown. Escalloped oysters are ordinarily served in 
the dish in which they are cooked. Very pretty dishes 
are to be had for this purpose, which are warranted not 
to crack when exposed to the heat. Still prettier are the 
silver standards which hold plain white porcelain baking 
dishes, and the advantage here is that the dish, if broken, 
may be replaced at almost any china store. 

Creamed Oysters. 

Cook and skim the liquor from one can of oysters, add 
a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne pepper and the 
oysters. When they begin to bubble, skim them out. 
Add tothe broth an equal amount of cream in which a 
very little soda has been stirred, say half a saltspoonful. 
Thicken with flour rubbed smooth in a little cold milk. 
The amount of liquor in a can varies so much that it is 
scarcely safe to give the amount of flour, but about a 
heaping tablespoonful will be needed, and the gravy 
should be quite thick. Cut the oysters into four pieces 
and stir them into the gravy, with a little finely minced 
parsley. Sprinkle cracker crumbs over the top and bake 
till a delicate brown. Unless the oven is quite hot it will 
be well to place them on the upper grating, as they require 
but little baking. 

Oyster Pates. 

Make a rich gravy of one and one-half cupfuls of cream, 
a tablespoonful of butter, and thicken with cornstarch. 
Season with cayenne pepper, salt and celery salt. Mince 
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or cut in four pieces, one can of drained oysters and turn 
them into the gravy. When they have cooked a few mo- 
ments, fill pastry shells with the mixture. These pastry 
shells may be prepared beforehand and reheated when 
needed. A small round of pastry a trifle smaller than the 
paté may be laid on top after the shell is filled. 

Pastry for Pate Shells. 

One large cupful of flour, one saltspoonful of salt, a 
pinch of baking powder and half a cupful of butter. Sift 
salt and baking powder with the flour, then chop the butter 
through it. Mix in lightly with aspoon sufficient ice-cold 
water to make a stiff paste. Handle as little as possible. 
This crust is light, flaky and tender, and especially nice 
for patés of any description. One-fourth of a cupful of 
lard and one-fourth cupful of butter may be used in place 
of all butter, if more convenient. 

Another recipe for the gravy is preferred by some. 
Oyster Pates, No. 2. 

One pint of thin cream, one tablespoonful of butter, 
celery salt, pepper and salt to taste. Thicken with flour 
rubbed smooth in a little cold milk. Drop the oysters in 
whole and let them cook a few moments, then set the dish 
in a pan of hot water until ready to fill the pastry shells. 
These are made as in the previous recipe, but without the 
circular piece on top. In filling them, allow the gravy to 
come to the top, and do not mind if a little runs over the 
sides. Although not quite so attractive in appearance as 
those made by the previous recipe, they are very delicious. 
Deviled Oysters. 

After draining and wiping the oysters dry, pour over 
them a mixture made of two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, one tablespoonful of lemon juice, a dash of cayenne 
pepper, a saltspoonful of salt and a few drops of Worces- 
tershire sauce. Let them stand in the dressing for a short 
time, stirring occasionally, that all may be moistened. 
Fry several thin slices of salt pork and reserve the fat for 
cooking the oysters. Take the oysters from the dressing 
and roll in cracker dust, afterward in beaten egg, and 
again in cracker crumbs. Allow them to stand a few 
minutes ina cold place, then fry in the hot fat, adding a 
little lard or dripping if there is not sufficient to cook 
them nicely. 

Oyster Salad. 

Parboil the oysters in their own liquor, adding salt and 
pepper. Skim them out and let them get very cold. Cut 
in two or three pieces, according to the size, and allow 
two cupfuls of cut celery to one and one-half cupfuls of 
oysters. Dress with mayonnaise dressing. 

Oyster Salad, No. 2. 

Drain oysters and set on ice till ready to use them. If 
large, cut in several pieces and mix with shredded lettuce 
in the proportion of two-thirds oysters to one of lettuce. 
Make a dressing in the proportion of six tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar to three of salad oil, one teaspoonful of salt, half 
a teaspoonful of sugar, a saltspoonful of pepper and half 
a teaspoonful of made mustard. Mix the ingredients well 
together and pour over the salad just before serving. 
Panned Oysters. 

Heat a frying pan and cover the bottom with oysters ; 
no butter or liquid is needed. As soon as they begin to 
cook, turn them. Season with pepper and salt and re- 
move toa hot dish. Proceed in this manner till all are 
cooked. Boil and skim the oyster liquor, add butter and 
a trifle more seasoning, pour over the oysters, and serve 
with Boston crackers, toasted, split and buttered. 


For frying, choose fine large oysters. and see that 
they are thoroughly dried in a napkin. At oyster 
houses one often sees them encased in a batter made 
of cracker-dust and egg, or sometimes rolled in bread- 
crumbs or corn meal. Prepared as directed in the 
following recipe, the eysters are thickly coated with 
crumbs and, if properly fried, are wholly free from 
fat and altogether delicious. 

Fried Oysters. 

After drying the oysters thoroughly, roll them in cracker 
dust and let them stand ten minutes in acold place. Now 
roll each in beaten egg which has been seasoned with 
pepper and salt, and let them stand again for a few min- 
utes before rolling in cracker crumbs the second time. If 
convenient to do so, let them stand again for ten minutes 
before frying, and the cracker crumbs will adhere per- 
fectly. Fry in a spider in half butter and half lard or 
drippings; or place them in a wire basket and fry in deep 
fat. In either case let the fat be very hot and watch closely. 
Oyster Omelets. 

Six eggs, one teaspoonful of minced parsley, a dozen 
large oysters, one-half cupful of cream, pep,er and salt. 
Beat the eggs very light and add cream and seasoning. 
Cut the oysters in two and drop one into each spoonful of 
omelet when ready to fry them. Have the frying pan hot 
and well buttered. Cook only afew at one time, and as soon 
they have browned and set, fold over and serve. These 
small omelets are much easier to manage than a large one. 
Steamed Oysters. 

Drain the oysters and put them in a dish in a steamer 
over boiling water. Cover closely and steam until they 
are plump and the edges muffled. Season with salt ana 
pepper; let them stand a moment longer, then serve on 
rounds of buttered toast. 


A pan roast is regarded by many inexperienced 
cooks as one of the most difficult ways of serving 
oysters. As a matter of fact it is one of the most 
simple. Small pans, somewhat larger than the paté 
pan, are used for the roast, and these are ordinarily 
made of tin because the oysters become heated sooner 
in tin than in porcelain dishes. 

Pan Roast. . 

Toast several slices of stale bread and cut in rounds to 
fit the pans. Boil and skim the oyster liquor, and season 
with salt and pepper. Fill the small pans a little more 
than half full of oysters; season with salt, pepper and 
butter. Sprcad the rounds of toast with butter, moisten 
them with the oyster liquor and lay them on top of the 
oysters. If liked, the remaining liquor may be poured 
into the pans also. Bake ina hot oven seven or eight 
minutes. Sometimes the rounds of toast are placed in 
the bottom of the pans, when the oysters may be watched 
and taken from the oven as soon as the edges ruffle. 


Oyster pies are often made like other meat pies, 
the dish being first lined with pastry, the seasoned 
oysters added and a top crust over all. Prepared in 
this manner the oysters are overdone by the time the 
crust is baked. The following recipe calls for a 
larger expenditure of time and labor, which the re- 
sult justifies : 

Oyster Pie. 

Prepare a crust like that directed for pastry shells, in- 

creasing the quantity if the pie is to be alarge one. Line 
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a pudding dish with it, rolled a trifle thicker than for pie. 
Roll another still thicker piece for the top and cut exactly 
to fit. Fill the pie with stale bread and bake until the 
pastry is cooked. Remove the top, take out the bread 
and fill with oyster sauce, made as directed for oyster 
shortcake. It is not really essential to fill the pie with 
the stale bread, but it is sometimes difficult to keep the 
crust in shape without something to hold it in place. 


The English are fond of combining the flavor of 
oysters with fowl. Oyster sauce is served with boiled 
turkey or chickens, or if roasted, the fowls are stuffed 
with oysters. Combined with stewed chicken they 
make an excellent pie, far better than either the 
chicken or oysters used separately. 

Chicken and Oyster Pie. 

Line a baking dish witha rich crust. Thicken the broth 
in which the chicken was stewed and add a tablespoonful 
of butter. To the meat of one chicken, stripped from the 
bones, use one-half pint of oysters. Fill the pie, fasten 
down the upper crust and bake till the crust is well done. 
If there is more than enough gravy to fill the pic, serve it 
from a gravy-boat with the pie. 

Smothered Oysters. 

Place in a covered saucepan one-fourth of a cupful of 
butter, a scant dessertspoonful of salt and a pinch of cay- 
enne pepper. When hot, adda quart of drained oysters. 
Cook until plump and ruffled, and serve with Boston 
crackers, split, toasted and buttered. 

Curried Oysters. 

Mix one tablespoonful of flour, one tablespoonful of 
butter and one teaspoonful of curry powder to a smooth 
paste. Drain the liquor from a pint and a half of oysters 
and boil witha half cupful of water. Skim, add a tea- 
spoonful of salt, the paste, which should be thinned with 
a little hot broth, and after boiling a moment, add the oys- 
ters. Cook until they ruffle, remove from the fire, add a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice and serve. 

Fricassee (a Southern recipe). 

A pint and a half of oysters, one teacupful of cream, 
butter the size of an egg, one even teaspoonful of corn- 
starch, one teaspoonful of finely minced parsley, a very 
little grated onion, salt and pepper. Heat the cream, 
thicken with the cornstarch, remove from the fire and add 
the beaten egg. Melt the butter, add the onion, oysters 
and seasoning. Let boil a moment, remove from the fire, 
add the cream gravy, stir in the minced parsley and serve. 
Oyster Fritters. 

Any plain fritter batter will answer. A good rule is 
three eggs, one cupful of oyster liquor, one of rich milk, 
salt, and flour enough to make a thin batter. If the oys- 
ters are minced the batter need not be quite as thick as if 
left whole. Fry in deep fat which should be very hot. 
Roasted Oysters. 

Wash shell oysters and remove the upper shell. Season 
with pepper and salt and roast ina very hot oven until the 
oysters are done. Place on top of eacha bit of maitre 
a@ hotel sauce and serve. 


At a recent evening company where the refresh- 
ments were noticeably elegant, oyster sandwiches 
were served, the recipe for which is here given: 
Oyster Sandwiches. 

To one quart of solid oyster meats, allow one-half cupful 
melted butter, one-half cupful of sweet cream, eight crack- 


ers, the whites of three eggs. Chop the oysters fine, rcll 


crackers to a dust, and beat the whites stiff. Mix the in- 
gredients, and cook in a double boiler till a smooth 
paste is formed. When very cold, cut in thin slices and 
lay between thin slices of buttered bread; or, if the bread 
is not too tender, instead of cutting the oyster filling, spread 
upon the bread. 

— Semiramis. 
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THE STORE-ROOM. 


Will you walk into the store-room ? 
Apple of the housewife’s eye ; 

On the shelves the fruits of Summer 
Waiting to be eaten lie. 


Never honey-bees provided 
Greater store of garnered sweet, 

Boasting such a rich profusion, 
Than will here the gazer meet; 


All the weary hours of labor, 
All the heat, the anxious care, 
Are dissolved in satisfaction 
Viewing now the scene so fair. 
Rows of glasses filled with jelly, 
Palest amber, deepest red, 
Charm the eye with pleasant color 
When the light is o’er them shed. 


Here stand pots of pickled peaches, 
Charming other sense than sight ; 
Spicy fragrant odors filling 
All the air with sweet delight. 
Small white jais in endless number 
Bear the modest label “ jam’”’; 
Dainty dear to heart of schoolboy 
Studying the verb “ to cram.”’ 


Cans of pears in creamy whiteness 

Shine through glass in tempting guise— 
Luscious quinces just beside them 

In a red-gold liquid rise. 


Lerries from the garden-bushes 
Calm their destiny await ; 

Swallowed up in pies and tartlets 
Is their unpoetic fate. 


And as winter’s icy season 
Melts upon approach of spring, 
So the contents of the store-room 
Melt away or take their wing. 


“To be swallowed ” is the watch-word 
Written on the store-room door, 
One by one each jar is emptied ; 
Jam and jellies are no more. 


But another year, the housewife 
Still with air of pride will stand 
Pointing to a well-filled sture-room— 

Labor of her busy hand. 


There are words of commendation 
Spoken in quaint Scripture phrase 

Of the many patient women 
Looking well to household ways. 


Far above the precious ruby 
Is her value’s estimate ; 
“ Children rise and call her blessed ”’— 
Men shall praise her, small and great,” 


Strength and honor are her clothing ’”’— 
Are the words not rich and sweet ? 
Glorifying all her labor, 
Making woman’s crown complete. 


—Ella Lyle. 
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A NOVEL EVENING ENTERTAINMENT. 


A PREFIX PARTY. 


UCH a merry party of young 
people as were gathered to- 
gether in the little parlor of 
Cloverdale cottage on the 
rainy August morning of 
which I am writing! Dur- 
ing an occasional luli in the 
chat and laughter one could 
hear the plash of the waves 
on the beach. It was dreary 
and chill outside, but bright 
enough within; indeed, but 
for the fact that they were 

huddled together indoors instead of romping on the 

beach, one might suppose the inmates knew nothing 
whatever of clouds and rain. 

There were ten of them in all, and they had run 

away from the busy city life for a few weeks’ sojourn 
at the seaside. There was Floy Mathers—bright, 
happy Floy, who enjoyed everything and was not 
given to moods, except as she was obliged to impart 
them to her pupils, for she was the little school- 
ma’am; then Marion, her sister, with less of Floy’s 
sunshine, less of her earnestness, perhaps, but withal 
amerry, lovable girl; “ Mother’s right hand,” she 
was sometimes called in the home circle, and the 
brothers well knew they could depend on Marion for 
the gingerbread and cookies, or for the patches and 
buttons so often needed. Jack was with them, too,— 
Floy and Marion would not have enjoyed their vaca- 
tion fully without this favorite brother; Helen Rey- 
nolds, younger than the others and only a schoolgirl 
as yet, but the trusted little friend and confidant, 
thoughtless and full of fun, making some mistakes of 
the head, but never any of the heart ; Jack’s friend, 
Rad Percy, with his younger brother, Alan ; Mrs. Mer- 
rells and her sister, Mrs. Ames, with their two little 
daughters, bright little misses of ten and twelve— 
this was the party. The ladies had taken the cottage 
for the summer and had easily persuaded these young 
people to spend a few weeks with them. Time was 
very precious to them all, and they were making the 
most of it, and had been hoping no rainy days would 
come, as they could not afford to lose a moment. 
Rad had come down to breakfast with a little frown, 
but it did not last long, for Floy laughingly declared 
that a rainy day at the seaside would be simply de- 
lightful, especially as she had a new game to pro- 
pose—something quite original. The clouds indoors 
were dispelled at once, Rad’s frown disappeared like 
magic, and soon they were all seated in the cozy parlor, 
while Floy proceeded to explain the game : 

* You see I have no name for it yet,” said she; “I 
was awake quite early this morning and the idea 
came to me while waiting for the sun to rise.” 

“Call it ‘The Idea,’” said Edith Merrells. 

“Well, perhaps so, until we find a better name,” 
said Floy. ‘“ Now, to begin, it is a sort of game of 


prefixes; for instance, we will send Rad into the 
dining-room while we select a word with a good pre- 
fix, as Pro, Jn, Con, Sub. When he comes in he 
must ask a favor of each one in the room, and the 
meaning of the word must be expressed in the answer. 
But let us begin. Rad, will you be the first to retire?” 

Rad, with a smile and bow, retired to the dining- 
room, closing the door that he might not hear. 

“We will not get a hard word to begin with,” said 
Floy ; “ suppose we take /ndignation ?” 

They called Rad in and informed him that the prefix 
was /n; he took a seat, and proceeded to ask favors. 

** Floy, my friend,” said he, “ wili you be so kind as 
to give me a piece of pie?” 

‘“* Pie, indeed!” said she; “ how dare you ask me 
for pie when I have not a bit for myself?” 

Rad thought he had the word, but not feeling sure 
proceeded to ask a favor of Mrs. Merrells, who was 
seated next to Floy. 

“Will you kindly sing a song for me, Mrs. Mer- 
rells?” 

“No, sir; I will not—I am quite sure you want to 
laugh at my poor voice.” 

“I think you are treating me with /ncivility ; is not 
that the word?” 

“Oh no,” said Helen, “ you are not right.” 

“Well, then, Miss Helen,” said Rad, “ will you 
lend me your umbrella?” 

“Oh, do hear him girls! he wants to borrow my 
umbrella and keep his own dry! No, sir; you can- 
not have it!” 

“Well, do not show so much J/ndignation! Miss 
Reynolds,” said Rad, with a knowing smile, which 
showed that he had guessed the word. 

“Now, Helen, you must go out, as it was your 
answer that helped him to guess,” said Floy. 

“Let us have Derogatory this time,” said Marion ; 
and Helen was called in. 

They informed her that De was the prefix, and she 
addressed Gertrude Ames as follows: “Gertie, will 
you play your new waltz for us?” 

“Oh no, Helen; it is such a miserable piece, and I 
am such a poor player, and the piano is out of tune; 
I am quite sure you would not enjoy it.” 

Helen looked puzzled a moment, and then asked 
Jack if he would sharpen her pencil. 

““Excuse me, please; your pencil is not worth 
sharpening, my knife is very dull, and I am not a 
good pencil sharpener.” 

“Oh, what can it be?” said Helen, knitting her 
brow. “ Rad, will you tell me what time it is?” 

“Tt is one o’clock by my watch, but the watch is 
such a poor old thing I cannot depend on it; Mr. 
Smith, of whom I bought it, is a very dishonest man.” 

“Oh, I am more puzzled than ever, but you all 
seem determined not to gratify me; yet I do not 
think the word is Determined.” 

“Oh no, try again,” said Jack. 

“ Well, Edith, will you take me with you some day 
to call on your friend Kitty Woods?” 

“ Yes, if you really want to go; but I fear you would 
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not enjoy Kitty’s society much—she has freckles and 
talks through her nose, and is always making up 
queer faces at people.” 

“Oh, I have it,” laughed Helen; “you speak 
against everybody and every thing I mention; the 
word is Derogatory.” 

“You are right,” said Floy, ‘and Edith must go out.” 

“Inattentive would be a good word for her, and not 
a very hard one,” said Mrs. Merrells; “you know 
she is younger than the rest of us.” 

So Edith was recalled and the prefix 7” was an- 
nounced. 

“Auntie, will you coax mamma to buy me a new 
parasol?” 

But Mrs. Ames was very busy reading the morning 
paper, and did not reply. 

“Auntie, did you hear me?” 

“Oh, pardon me, Edith—did you speak ?” 

“Why, yes, auntie; I asked you if you would coax 
mamma to buy me a new parasol?” 

“ Oh—well, dear—I haven’t any chewing gum,” she 
replied in an absent way, her eyes still on the paper. 

“Why, auntie, how /nattentive you are! I think 
you must go out now.” 

The word Simultaneous was next selected. Mrs. 
Ames requested Jack to get her a glass of water, and 
every one of the party rose at once and left the room, 
returning with numerous glasses of water; she took 
one in each hand, but declined the others. She then 
asked Rad to lend her a pencil. 

“With pleasure,” said he; and as he handed hera 
pencil, Jack, Alan and Gertie also held theirs out. 

She looked at them blankly for a moment, then, 
turning to Alan, she said: “Alan, will you sing the 
‘Star Spangled Banner’ for me?” 

Alan glanced roguishly at the others, and they at 
once joined with him in the familiar strains of the 
national air. 

When they had finished, Mrs. Ames said, “ Now if 
you will go out of the room Simu/taneous/y, I will try 
to think of a word that will puzzle you all.” 

But they sat down simultaneously instead—all but 
Alan, whose turn it was to go out. 

Jack suggested Exaggerated, and Alan, hearing his 
name called, came in with a boy-like jump over the 
nearest chair, and, standing before Floy, said de- 
murely, ‘‘ Miss Mathers, may I come into your school- 
room some afternoon and have a fit?” 

Of course everybody laughed; they always did 
when happy, fun-loving Alan had anything to say, 
and Floy replied: ‘“ Yes indeed, Alan; but let me 
know when you are coming, as I would like to invite 
in all the other teachers, the principal, and perhaps 
the Board of Education, to witness the performance.” 

“Ts the word £xtraordinary?” asked Alan. 

“Not quite right; try again, my young friend,” 
said Floy. 

“Well, Marion, will you make me a loaf of your 
famous chocolate cake some day ?”’ 

“Perhaps so; one about six feet high and four feet 
in diameter will be about right, I suppose ?” 


“That will be Axcessive/y large, will it not?” said 
Alan, with a quizzical expression. 

But he was assured that Axcesstvely was not the 
word, so with a bow to Mrs. Merrells he said: “ Will 
you take a walk with me when it stops raining?” 

“Yes, I should quite enjoy a walk; we will go to 
the Desert of Sahara and possibly visit the pyramids 
of Egypt; then, if you are not tired, we can take a 
stroll to the top of Mt. Washington when we get back.” 

“That would be an Z.ctreme/ly long walk, I think.” 

But Alan had to try again, which delighted them 
all, as he was usually a quick guesser. 

“Well, Gertie,” he said, “ will you have a game of 
tennis with me to-morrow?” 

“Certainly; but I warn you to be careful, for [ 
have played four thousand games this season, and 
have come off the victor in every one of them.” 

“ Whew—w, that’s a very Exaggerated story for a 
truthful young lady to tell.” 

So Gertie had to leave the room, and Alan was at 
last permitted to resume his seat. 

Lnaudible was the next word, and Gertie’s first 
question was to her mother. 

“Will you make some ice cream for dinner, 
mamma?” 

Mrs. Ames’ lips moved, but no one heard her reply. 

* Your answer was quite /zcomprehensible, mamma.” 

“Try again, dear,” she answered. 

“ Marion, will you show me that new embroidery 
stitch you learned last week ?” 

Marion simply nodded an assent. 

Gertie thought over it a moment and then said 
slowly: ‘“ Your answer was J/nte/ligible, yet I hardly 
think that is the word.” 

“Try again,” said Alan; “I think you will get it 
next time.” 

“Well, Helen, will you give me your opinion of 
the weather?” 

Helen spelled out something with her fingers in 
deaf and dumb fashion, but Gertie looked bewildered. 

“T do not understand her, Alan; will you tell me 
what she says?” 

Alan whispered something, but the whisper was so 
low as to be inaudible. 

“Ah! I have it! You have all answered me, yet I 
have not been able to hear you; the word is /nmaudib/e.” 

“That is right,” said Floy; “and now I must be 
excused a little while as I have some letters to write. 
Tell me how you like my game.” 

“T think it is excellent,” said Mrs. Merrells; “and 
we shall not forget it when the winter evenings come.” 

* Well, give me a name for it,” said Floy. 

“Why not call it the game of ‘ Prefixes?’” said 
Rad; “that at least expresses the idea.” 

* Very well, so let it be; and I shall write it up so 
that the readers of our dear Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
can try it some rainy day.” 

So the “ Prefix” party adjourned for the time being ; 
but many happy hours were spent in the same man- 
ner, and our good old friend, Noah Webster, was 
frequently consulted. Alan carries in his pocket a 
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little red hook containing a list of several hundred 
Expressible words with good Prefixes, and can always 
be relied upon to furnish a good one when needed. 


A FEW WORDS TAKEN AT RANDOM FROM ALAN’S LIST. 


Abruptness. 
Abbreviation. 
Absurdity. 
Admiration. 
Adoration. 
Adventure. 
Affectionate. 
Affabie. 
Affronted. 
Affectation. 
Affrighted. 
Aggrieved. 
Agitated. 
Aggravating. 
Alliterative. 
Alternative. 
Altercation. 
Animated. 
Angelic. 
Antiquated. 
Angry. 
Appetizing. 
Apologetic. 
Appealingly. 
Apprehensive. 
Audacious. 
Authentic. 
Authoritative. 
Beseeching. 
Becoming. 
Bewitching. 
Bewildered. 
Comfortable. 
Complaining. 
Complimentary. 
Complacent. 
Conceited. 
Confidential. 
Consideration. 
Confusing. 
Contemptuous. 
Contradicting. 
Debatable. 
Deception. 
Decided. 
Descriptive. 
Despondent. 
Declamatory. 
Deliberate. 
Dejected. 
Delighted. 
Diffident. 
Different. 
Diffusive. 
Dissatisfied. 
Discontented. 
Disconcerted. 
Discouraged. 
Disconsolate 
Disdainful. 


Discrepancy. 
Distressed. 
Displeased. 
Dispirited. 
Disparaging. 
Distrustful. 
Disobliging. 
Dismal. 
Disturbed. 
Energetic. 
Enchanted. 
Entertaining. 
Enigmatical. 
Enraged. 
Enthusiastic. 
Entreatingly. 
Enraptured. 
Erratic. 
Erroneous. 
Expressive. 
Excusable. 
Exhausted. 
Exasperated. 
Exulting. 
Explicit. 
Expensive. 
Forgetful. 
Formality. 
Forcible. 
Imitation. 
Impressive. 
Imaginative. 
Imparted. 
Impartial. 
Imperceptible. 
Inconsistent. 
Incomprehensible. 
Indolent. 
Incapable. 
Industrious. 
Inquisitive. 
Intense. 
Interrogative. 
Interfering. 
Interruption. 
Incredible. 
Irritable. 
Irresolute. 
Irrepressible. 
Irrational. 
Misunderstood. 
Misanthropic. 
Mischievous. 
Miserable. 
Misrepresent. 
Obdurate. 
Oblivious. 
Obligatory. 
Obsequious. 
Obscure. 


Observing. 
Preposterous. 
Prevarication. 
Precise. 
Pretentious. 
Penurious. 
Pedantic. 
Peculiar. 
Persistent. 
Personal. 
Perverse. 
Reproachful. 
Remorseful. 
Reflective. 
Reluctant. 
Remonstrating. 
Resigned, 
Regretful. 
Roguish. 
Romantic. 
Robust. 
Sensational. 
Sensitive. 
Sententious. 
Sentimental. 
Similarity. 
Simplicity. 
Simpering. 
Simulative. 
Solicitous. 
Sociable. 
Solemnity. 
Sonorous. 
Subdued. 
Submissive. 
Substantive. 
Supernatural. 
Superstitious. 
Supercilious. 
Superfluous. 
Unconscious. 
Unwilling. 
Uncertain. 
Unbelieving. 
Uncouth. 
Unreliable. 
Unreasonable. 
Ungracious. 
Unruly. 
Unsophisticated. 
Unable. 
Uncivilized. 
Unconcerned. 
Uncomfortable. 
Unfortunate. 
Unhealthy. 
Unpopular. 
Unthinking. 
Unavoidable. 


—Carl Foster.” 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
III. 
THE RATIONAL Dress STREET GOWNS AND CLOTHS— 
ELABORATE COATS AND THEATRE JACKETS— 
THE NEW FRENCH SILKS. 

HE most carping critic cannot fail to note 
the improvement which has been effected 
in the last dozen years in woman’s dress, 
The adoption’ of comfortable, yet ele- 
gantly fitted tailor gowns of cloth, the 

skirts clearing the sidewalk, has been a movement in 
the right direction. All women of refined taste now 
look with distaste upon any display on the street of 
elaborate dresses in silk and velvet. It is true there 
has been a slight retrogression of taste, recently, in 
regard to the length of skirts. A few ultra-fashion- 
able women, in obedience to the behests of French 
dressmakers, have appeared on the streets with trail- 
ing dresses. No gowns have been made in this 
length, except to order, by our best tailors. The regu- 
lation length, of dresses made by Redfern and other 
high-class New York tailors, clears the sidewalk. 
The attempt of French dressmakers to re-establish 
trailing dresses on the promenade, and the fact that 
they have already found followers among light- 
headed women, has, no doubt, hastened the demand 
among refined, sensible women for a rational style 
of dress. 

This matter has for some months been under con- 
sideration of the Society for the Establishment of Ra- 
tional Dress in England, where the movement has ex- 
cited general interest among fashionable and elegant 
ladies of the nobility. Lady Halburton, the originator 
of the divided skirt, has been especially interested in 
this matter. The general demand seemed to be fora 
rational dress for walking, and especially for country 
wear, that would be at once graceful and would allow 
perfect freedom of movement without being in the 
slightest degree outré or pronounced in style, but 
quiet and elegant. The outcome of the matter has 
been that, in answer to the demand of the leaders of 
English society, the style of dress we give the illus- 
tration has just been introduced by Redfern. The 
skirt is from four to five inches from the ground, so 
it need not be held up in bad weather. It is lined 
with macintosh to the depth of six or seven inches, 
and worn over gaiters reaching to the knee, and 
“knickers”’ or knickerbockers of tweed, or whatever 
material the dress is composed of. The gaiters are 
of leather, like the leather leggins little boys wear, 
only softer. A nice kind is made of glove-kid. They 
may be worn with a high or low walking shoe. The 
dress in the illustration made is of serviceable light 
tweed for spring or summer wear. The underskirt 
is kilted and draped with a long overdress @ fa 
lavaense, faced u,: with plain habit cloth in a color 
harmonizing with the tweed. The bodice consists 
of a waistcoat with revers and an over-jacket also 
turned back with revers and faced with habit cloth, 
For warm weather a silk or linen habit skirt could 
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be worn, omitting the waistcoat. The dress would brown tweed will be shot with faint lines of the new 
be elegant made of plain dark cloth in blue or any Cleopatra yellow, a deep shade, darker than banana 


suitable color. 


PLAIN JACKETS AND GOWNS. 


The most noteworthy feature of new jackets for 
spring is their extreme length as compared with the 


short coats of lastseason. For serviceable wear these 
coats are rather shorter than the three-quarter length 
in which coats intended for elaborate wear are made. 
It will be noted that the sleeves shown in the illustra- 
tions given are rathei smaller at the top than last 
season, and in plain coats are fitted smoothly over the 
fore-arm and are quite small at the wrist. ‘This plain 
double-breasted coat given is of the diagonal serge, 
termed scouring cloth, in the new shade of army blue. 
This blue is about the color of old-fashioned blue 
homespun yarn, and is sometimes called homespun 
blue. A feature of this coat is a deep bias skirt, which 
is added below the waist line. The jacket is fin- 
ished with stitched edges and buttoned with smoked 
pearl buttons. 

The variety of cheviot and tweed goods now shown 
for suits is very large. There are many cloths in 
browns and shades of beige and fawn color, shot with 
line of color or woven with large knots of wool on the 
surface in some contrasting color. Thus a mordoré 


color, which is also a new yellow tint of the season, 
There are other cloths, shot with turquoise blue or 
faille color, or with the new cherry hue called king’s 
red. Some of the prettiest cloths are in army blue or 
mordoré brown, striped with hair lines in white, in 
zigzag effect. In some cases these stripes are even, 
in others a plain cloth is striped in broken lines in 
this herring-bone effect. In fact as the season ad- 
vances there is a continued demand for all herring- 
bone or chevron weave. The plate given below is an 
excellent model of a spring walking gown for a young 
lady. The material is Scotch cheviot or homespun, 
in a medium shade of fawn color in which turquoise- 
blue is prettily mingled. The English bodice is 
furnished with skirts and large pocket flaps at the 
hips. The narrow revers are turned back nearly to 
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the waist, where three large ornamental buttons give 
a stylish finish. The,dainty waistcoat is of checked 
vesting. 
FRENCH SILKS. 
The new French silks are in corded effects, in pref- 
erence to the satin grounds of last season. The heavy 


_rep of faille Francais is the favorite silken goods of 


the hour, and can be recommended as at once the mosi 
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effective and durable silk which has ever been in use. 
It is a fad of the season to call it bengaline silk, 
though a true bengaline is a silk and wool material, 
quite similar to the old-time Irish poplin. There are 
many corded grounds figured in satin, in entwining 


scroll patterns, serpentine effects, and other designs 
of Egyptian motif. The lotus flower and leaf, used 
in the set way seen in Egyptian architecture, is fre- 
quently found in the new figured silks. Quatre-foil 
bows of ribbon, with floating ends or entwined to 
form an all-over design, is another attractive pattern. 

There are also pure French designs reproducing in 
miniature and in monotone the garland festoon, horn 
of plenty of French renaissance, and even the slender 
French sword and sword-belt of the time of the Direc- 
torie. There are many new colors, yet no pronounced 
shades of tint. The new army or homespun blue is 
a favorite cloth color, which is reproduced in silk, for 
use in combination with cloth; hunter’s blue is a 
dark shade of this color. There are many beautiful 
fawn colors. Mordoré is a dark tobacco shade of 
brown ; Stanley brown, so named for the African dis- 
coverer, is a fine new color without yellow tones, and 
of medium tint. Gray shades, which will be again 
worn, range from a pale pearl color to a deep granite 
shade, which is very handsome in cloth trimmed with 


silver braid. The evening colors for silks in pink are 
Christmas rose, a delicate old-rose hue, pure Bengal 
rose, and delicate laurel pink shades. There are also 
a number of fade pinks and blues in use together this 
season. Turquoise is one of the most popular of 
colors in combination, but is so trying to the com- 
plexion, en masse, that it should not be worn against 
the flesh tints without being relieved by other colors 
or an abundance of soft fleecy gauzes. Pale sky 
blue is a generally becoming color, and remains 
popular. Watteau green, a pale Nile color, and lily- 
of-the-valley, a very delicate spring green, are the only 
reminders of the former popularity of green shades. 
There are an abundance of yellow tints, ranging from 
a pale cream up to a golden pumpkin shade. Cleo- 
patra, the favorite among these colors, is a rich 
yellow. Vacré is a shade on the salmon tint. 


COATS FOR ELABORATE WEAR. 


A feature of elegant dress during the past winter, 
in New York and elsewhere, has been the use of long, 
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stylish Louis Quinze coats of brocade, for elaborate 
wear. These coats will continue to be worn during 
the spring, made of fine cloths and finished with 
lighter facings elaborately embroidered in metals. 
The coat given in the illustration is made of fine 
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Venetian cloth, inthe new shade of Stanley brown. 
The revers and cuffs are of Suede cloth, handsomely 
braided with tinted cords in mixed colors and gold. 
The characteristic features of this garment, are the 
lengthened skirt, which, as we have noted, appears in 
all the spring models, and the Queen Anne cuffs, 
which are modeled after the hanging cuff seen in 
portraits of elegant fops of the days when Steele 
and Addison wrote. ‘The narrow notched rever and 
the group of triple buttons at the waist are stylish 
features of the coat. Theatre jackets have been 
generally adopted by e/egantesduring the past win- 
ter, and the plate gives an excellent idea of one of 


ae 
these. The material is “gets fer/e’’ corded silk or 
bengaline, piped with black velvet in various parts 
and the length of the long side seams at the back, 
which are extended to the shoulder, as shown in the 
illustration. The jacket is braided, slightly above the 
piping, with oxidized silver cord, while the full sleeves 
are of black velvet, striped with gray silk. The jack- 
ets are often made with soft full fronts. 

The use of black and dark colored velvets is a note- 
worthy feature of garniture in dress 

The new mulls and ginghams will be generally 
trimmed with choux and long looped bows of ribbons, 
which are this season imported in colors to match 
them. 

The new bonnets are lower in the crown and flatter 
than ever. For street wear and traveling there will 
be many turbans and tiny bonnets, with soft crowns 
made of cloth to match the gown. 

The new wash silks are shown everywhere in a 
great variety of fine colors. The manufacturers issue 


the following simple directions for washing these silks 
successfully: Use a nice white soap like castile, or 
any mild variety, lukewarm (never boiling), water; 
wring gently, and dry quickly. Do not roll up a gar- 
ment and leave it. If blue, or almost any color in 
these silks, has been faded by improper washing, it 
may be restored by soaking it for ten minutes in an 
acid bath, composed of cold water, with enough vine- 
gar added to give it a sour taste. When the silk has 
been soaked the required time, rinse it in clear, cold 
water, and dryit at once. Like flannel, it is better to 
iron such silks before they are thoroughly dry, instead 
of allowing them to become so dry that they have to 
be dampened again. 

Black silk grenadines for summer are imported in 
large effective Egyptian patterns of brocade on heavy 
Mexicaine and sheer gauze grounds and in tiny 
figures. The new mousseline de soies are shown ina 
bewitching array of fine soft French colors and 
flower patterns. Velvet ribbons, about two and a 
half inches in width, are chosen in rich artistic colors 
to use with mousse/ine de soieé and organdy dresses, as 
sashes, hanging loops and ends, and for other pur- 
poses of garniture. 

—Helena Rowe. 
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AN EASTER OFFERING. 


As the sounds of the children’s voices come gaily in at the 
door, 

And the patter of eager footsteps falls merrily over the floor, 

My thoughts turn lovingly backward, to an Easter morn as 
fair, 

And something of that dear sunshine seems lingering every- 
where; 

And there rises apicture so perfect that I scarcely seem to 
know 

If it be an actual presence, or a vision of long ago! 


’Tis just of alittle maiden, with beautiful, laughing eyes, 

Who comes, with her face all shining, to bring me a glad 
surprise ! 

I can see her on tiptoe standing, with eager, expectant grace, 

Clutching her little apron, and looking into my face. 

“ Brother and I have been hunting for eggs in the old hen’s 
nest— 

And what do you think we found there? If you guessed, and 
guessed—and guessed— 

I know you would ever guess it—and so [’l) just have to 
tell ! 

You know your beautiful new dress, with forget-me-nots 1n? 
Well, 

The dear old hen laid an Laster egg exactly to match that dress. 

And /can tell wiy—but Mamma dear, I know, you could 
never guess ! 

’Twas because she loved you so dearly and wanted to let you 
know, 

And felt so sorry she couldn't talk, and tell you,—and so— 
and so— ; 

She thought she would send you this present, with her compli- 
ménts for the day— 

And then, perhaps, you would understand, if it was a round- 
about way!” 

O, trusting and confident child-heart—thy love, and thy faith 
are born 

Anew in my soul with the blossoms that break for the Easter 
morn! 

—Florence W. Cox. 
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SOIENCE AND ART OF MODERN ETIQUETTE. 


ARRANGED FOR THE FouR HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


il.—Courtship and Marriage. 


HEN a young man is in love with 
a girl, or thinks he is—which at 
this stage of the game is very 
much the same thing—and de- 
sires t’ make her his wife, let 
him teii her so, having first made 
himself moderately certain that 
his love is reciprocated; and if 
it is, she will let him know it. 
There is no set rule for asking 
the momentous question. The 

young man may have prepared a petition of rhetorical 
elegance, and memorized it. At a suitable moment 
he may possibly give tongue to the opening words, 
but the peroration will never be completed. His 
ideas will forsake him before he is fairly under way 
and he will gasp, grow red all over, and as the perspi- 
ration stands out on his forehead and nose in big 
drops, he will fall back on the old familiar, ** Do you 
love me, darling?” “* Will you be my wife?” or some 
other sentence of five words r.quiring an immediate 
and decisive answer. Let the query then be made in 
the good old-fashioned way. Stilted language should 
be avoided, for if the young lady is not equipped with 
a pair of stilts she will be placed at a disadvantage. 
Avoid following the example of heroes in ante-revo- 
lutionary three-volume novels, who fall upon their 
knees, abjectly clasp their hands and exclaim, * Beau- 
teous lady, you see before you an humble adorer,” 
etc. Consider the awkwardness of rising from your 
lowly position in case of a decided refusal; aside from 
that, you are liable to knee out your trousers. On 
the other hand, it is not well to approach the subject 
too cautiously, as in the case of the youth whotcom- 
menced his proposition by saying : 

“Tf I should ask you to be my wife, what would 
you say?” To which the maiden very properly 
replied : 

“ Ask me and find out.” 

As has been said, proceed in a straightforward 
manner; to use a mixed metaphor—plunge in, burn 
your bridges behind you, remembering that 

‘“ He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all.” 


To the young lady I will speak in the first person 
singular, since a young lady is generally a singular 
person whose ways are often beyond comprehension. 
To her it is only necessary to say, if the man you love 
asks you to be his wife, snap him up; he may change 
his mind. After that don’t keep him alternating be- 
tween heaven and that other place where smoking 
jackets, palm-leaf fans and cooling drinks are in con- 
stant demand. Of course a little coquetry and some 
attention from other men are not to be despised, and 
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may cause your fiancé to remember that he is not 
booked for a “ walk-over,” bearing in mind that a 
flirtation is nothing but a/tention without z#tention; 
avoid extremes. 

Don’t let your future lord and master pay for your 
trousseau. Better is a white silk, or a crepe de sheeny 
dress and a receipted bill therewith, than a calico 
gown and subsequent contention. Do not believe 
that he loves you as woman has never before been 
loved; remember that to love you in that Amelie 
Whatshername style he must needs be a phenomenal 
record-breaker. Do not expect him to be affectionate 
all the time; if he fails to call you “darling” nine- 
teen times out of a possible twenty, or if at intervals 
he appears distrait, don’t resent it—perhaps he is wear- 
ing tight boots or a boil. Even after marriage you 
will have something to put up with. The terrible day 
will come when he will inform you'that you can’t 
make pie like his mother! Do not grieve over it, for 
a pie that resembled that estimable lady would at 
least be a culinary freak, and possibly tough. Al- 
ways appear at breakfast with your boots buttoned 
and your bangs nicely bung. Bear and forbear, re- 
membering that there are always two dernier ressorts 
—a rolling-pin or the divorce court. 

Having gotten my dvamatis persone in readiness, 
the curtain may now be rung up for the chief act in 
the drama—the wedding. The young couple having 
decided to cleave unto each other in the accepted 
form, and a date being fixed for the event, invitations 
are issued. The verbal invitation is to be avoided as 
lacking in the amount of importance due to the affair, 
while a display advertisement, top of column next to 
reading matter, in your favorite paper, savors too 
much of the sensational, and posters, tacked upon 
fences or to convenient trees, are apt to be blown 
down ortorn up. A suitably engraved invitation is 
the proper thing, the very fact of its announcing that 
“your presence is requested” being suggestive of 
presents of a different description. 

The church wedding and the home wedding are the 
only proper forms for the interesting ceremony, and 
as the latter is in nearly all respects the same as the 
former, but on a modified scale, the organ being re- 
placed by the piano, music-box or a.solo upon a tissue 
paper covered comb, the description of the more 
elaborate affair will serve as a guide for the other. 

In this couniry there is no appointed hour for a 
wedding, as there is in England, where, according to 
law, “ the rites of marriage is to be performed between 
the hours of 8 a. m. and noon, upon suspension and 
felony with fourteen years transportation.” The hus- 
band-elect having been in pain of suspension—-or 
rather suspense—for some days, is likely to be on 
time, even though after events may ultimately cause 
him to wish that, of two evils, he had chosen the four- 
teen years, rather than life service. 

Taking a day wedding as first in chronological 
order, dress comes in as an important consideration, 
excepting, perhaps, in the South Sea Islands, where 
a string of beads and a seraphic smile constitute the 
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acme of full dress. The bridegroom should be dressed 
in a frock coat, light trousers—not necessarily ‘‘ sum- 
mer weight ’’—a hard-boiled shirt and a four-in-hand 
tie. A cardigan jacket, satinet pants, an outing shirt 
and woolen tippet is a costume tabooed by the high- 
est authorities. The victim may wear gloves, unless 
his ultimate intention is to handle his wife without 
them, but they should be light-colored, with stitched 
backs—boxing gloves or yarn mittens would spoil the 
effect of his otherwise correct appearance. Although 
soon to start upon his wedding journey, it is not neces- 
sary that he should proceed up the aisle with his grip- 
sack in one hand, his umbrella in the other and a 
supply of railroad literature under his arm. 

A day wedding being generally the prelude to a 
quick departure by rail, the bride should be attired 
in a traveling suit, with bonnet to match. A corsage 
bouquet is not out of place, if fastened on where it 
should be; while her gossamer and shawl-strap may 
be left in the carriage, if the depot is to be the next 
stopping place. 

At an evening wedding, the bridegroom—not groom 
unless the gentleman is actually employed in a livery 
stable—should appear in full evening dress. A mask 
and domino is too suggestive of overweening modesty, 
while a Highlander’s kilt, plaid and other regalia are 
too airy for any other than a tropical wedding. 
‘While the bride should be dressed in gorgeous ar- 
ray, her toilet should not be of such a nature as to 
suggest a previous visit to a bargain counter, but 
should be of white silk or satin. A Mother Hubbard 
wrapper, trimmed wita Hunter’s point-lace, savors 
too much of a nonchalant disposition. 

It is the duty of the best man to support his friend, 
the bridegroom, during the trying ceremony, not 
necessarily by patting him on the shoulder and bid- 
ding him “brace up,” or by administering sub rosa 
nips from his pocket flask, but by his presence. His 
duty it is to accompany his friend to the altar and 
stand at his right hand during the ceremony. He 
also has the clergyman’s fee in his possession, ready 
to hand it over at the proper time; the practice of 
“having it charged ” has fallen into disuse. With the 
bridegroom, he awaits in the vestry-room the coming 
of the bride. 

A pretty form for a wedding procession is this: 
The ushers, sometimes alluded to as shortstops, iead 
the way in couples; then the bridesmaids, if any 
happen to be standing ’round, or the maid of honor, 
should she replace those young ladies, and lastly the 
bride, leaning heavily on the arm of her father—a 
uniformed policeman, while tending to preserve order, 
would hardly be a satisfactory substitute for the old 
gentleman. As the cortege reaches the lowest altar- 
step, the ushers break ranks, after the manner of 
“soups” in a spectacular drama, the bridesmaids 
separate to the right and left (a maid of honor may 
omit this act) and the bridegroom, who, with his best 
man, has made a timely appearance, takes the bride 
by her lily white hand and leads her to the altar. By 
this time the organ has finished pealing the wedding- 


march and the clergyman pronounces the necessary 
vows to slow music—and red-fire if desired. The 
organ again breaks forth—or down—in another wed- 
ding-march and the contracting parties pass down 
the aisle, enter a carriage or convenient horse-car and 
proceed, as the newspapers say, “to the home of the 
bride’s parents, where a reception was held.” 

Wedding presents may be sent at any time after 
the invitations are issued, the earlier the better, to 
allow of the unloading of duplicates. Of late years 
the custom of displaying the wedding gifts has well- 
nigh been abandoned. If they are to be exhibited, it 
is in poor taste to place the more modest gifts upon 
a table by themselves and allude to it as the ten- 
cent counter. 

The fashion of wedding breakfasts is rapidly being 
introduced into this country, but should it happen 
that no refreshments are served, the guests should 
preserve a smiling demeanor, neither suggesting 
that the wedding is a “snide affair,” nor that the 
host would be doing the polite thing in marshaling 
them to the nearest “beer-joint”’ with free-lunch 
attachment, and then and there providing an im- 


promptu feast. 
—Fred H. Curtiss. 
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BLUE MONDAY—AS THE BOY SEES IT. 


[Yawns.] Oh, bless me! this is Monday, and I must start for 
school : 

There’ll be cold hash for dinner—cook cross as any mule. 

I hate this thing of washin’—I thik it is a pest! 

When I’m a man and married, my wife shall have a rest. 

There won’t be ne’er a Monday in my house, to call blue! 

I’]l have the “‘ wash ” cremated—that’s just what I will do. 

When one shirt gets too dirty—or if I of it tire, 

She shall not bother washin’—/'// throw tt in the fire ! 

Oh-o-h! I wish these Mondays would never come around. 

There goes the gong for dinner—I hate the very sound! 

I had dyspepsia aw/u/ last Monday night—that pie 

They gave me almost did me; I really thought I’d die! 

And then the hash! ’twas awful—the memory makes me 
groan 

It still lies in my stomach—I know it’s turned to stone. 

As THE MAN SEEs IT. 

An atmosphere of soapsuds is hanging o’er the place 

So thick, the air is reeking—I feel it in my face! 

Ugh! how I hate your Mondays—it’s gloom inside and out; 

But yet, they are an evil one cannot do without. 

Wife! wife! where are my slippers? Declare, they fairly 
squash”! 

They’re reeking, too, with soapsuds. 
wash”? 

Why, everything is in it—You’'ve “‘ washed ” my entire rig: 

The next thing you’ll be “ washing” will be my Sunday wig! 

I’ll not come home to dinner . I know you'll have cold 

Or, by way of diversion, a sweet potato “mash”! 

Oh, no! I’ll eat my dinner—perhaps my supper, too,— 

With Jones, or at the restaurant—I leave the hash for you! 


[Slams the door.] 
* * * * * * 


There ! that’s the old experience I’ve weekly had for years— 
I always leave home angry, my wife dissolved in tears! 

I almost wish that Monday [as Mondays with me are] 

Were wiped, for e’er and ever, from off the calendar! 


—Letitia Virginia Dougias. 


Have ¢hey been “ in the 
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Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SPOONS. 

THE “ Fabs” oF SOCIETY ARE PAST UNDERSTANDING. 
T is a recent fad of the day to col- 

lect spoons—teaspoons, ice-cream 
\)\/ spoons, tablespoons, or any kind of 
)) spoons, without having any two 
44 alike, from as many different cities 
or countries as good fortune has 
enabled you to visit. If any quaint 
or curious pattern, characteristic of 
the place in which it is bought, can 
be found, so much the better; for 
instance, in the Pennsylvania oil 
regions teaspoons may be found 
with an oil derrick for their decora- 
tion. In the city of Washington 
spoons may be found with the 
cut of the capitol in the bowl or on the handle. 
Single spoons also make a very pretty Christmas, 
birthday, or Easter present, if sent to a friend residing 
in another city from which you live. The prettiest 
way for eee is to have the name of the city en- 
graved diagonally in 
the bow! of the spoon, 
so when taken in the 
right hand the name 
is distinctly seen ; this 
often furnishes a topic 
for a languishing con- 
versation, and pre- 
vents dullness. The 
year should be 
marked on the handle 
of the spoon--perhaps 
on the under side. 
This custom of collecting spoons is making inroads 
upon another fashionable fad, the collecting of friend- 
ship rings or bracelets, for this later one is really so 
very serviceable a reminder of travels and places of 
interest, and one can have spoons and spoons, and 
still find use for more spoons. Spoon collections, 
though quite a new idea, already contain some note- 
worthy curiosities. Ata tea given in New York this 
winter, the Russian tea tumbler, with silver frames, 
were supplied with Russian teaspoons from Moscow, 
and St. Petersburg, and from far Siberian cities, both 
modern and barbaric in design, and yet harmonious 
in their splendor. No two were of the same pattern, 
or of quite the same period, and many had a wealth 
of curious detail work in their designs. 

The spoon of to-day is surrounded with a good deal 
of individuality, the decorations and shapes deter- 
mining the courses for which they are designed to be 
used. The berry spoon is fashioned like a flower 
petal. The soup spoons are like fluted shells, or the 
back of a turtle, or on the handle may be found to- 
matoes or other suggestive designs. Ice-cream spoons 
are small, and taper to a narrow spade-like edge. 
Orange spoons are similar in shape, with an edge 
ground sharp to cut. Bonbon spoons may be found 


in copies from French and English models. The 
bowls are flat and circular, short stems, with flat, 
quaintly-fashioned tops, and sometimes are furnished 
with rings to hang from the girdle. Of the woman or 
girl not yet possessed of the spoon-collecting mania, 
you can most confidently assert that she will be, and 
that in the near future. Let her be the recipient of 
but one even, and she will become, like the good old 
aunt we read of, who, after generously supplying 
a young lad with pocket money, in reply to the 
question, “ What shall I bring you?” replies, “ From 
every town where you see a fair face, or hear a pleas- 
ant tale, bring me a spoon.” The tendency of the 
age is to be “ spooney.” 

An excellent case for keeping odd spoons is made 
of a piece of chamois skin, three inches wider than 
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the length of the spoon, on each side of the spoon. 
Tack a strap of the chamois, about an inch deep, 
down through the center at intervals of an inch; 
under this strip slip the handle of the spoon, turn 
over the flap at each side and then roll up and tie 
with a narrow ribbon. It looks very neat to label 
with ink, or gild with the brush, the name of the city 
to correspond with the spoon that lies under the strap. 
This is just as serviceable made out of Canton flannel, 
answering all purposes just as well, but most house- 
keepers’ fingers linger lovingly over a piece of 
chamois when thinking of their silver. A case for 
knives, made in the following manner, either of 
chamois or Canton flannel, affords a careful, tidy way 
of caring for them. 


need a strip twenty inches in length, and two inches 
wider than the knives are long. Take a similar strip 
one inch less in width; sew the ends of the strip to- 
gether, and then stitch at intervals along to form 
pockets of the proper size to hold the knife. A simi- 
lar one may be made for forks and spoons, taking 
care to allow a little more room in the pockets for the 
difference in the shape of the article. 

—Annie Wade Westbrook. 


Now in the world, as in a school, 
We see how Fate may change and shift ; 
The prize be sometimes with a fool, 
The race not always to the swift. 
The strong may yield, the good may fall, 
The rich man be a vulgar clown, 
The knave be lifted over all, 
The poor cast pitilessly down.— 7hackeray. 


For a dozen knifes, one will ° 
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THE POSSIBILITIES IN OREAM. 


CONSIDERED AS A LUXURY AND A NECESSITY. 


O one whose life has been 

passed within the limits of a 

city, to whom a visit to the 

country is a rare treat, who 

finds the simple duties of field 

and house a revelation after 

the complicated anxieties of 

city homes, who always eats 

twice as much at the farm as 

when in town, the question 

comes, nevertheless, “* Why 

don’t country people use 

cream?” Wait a minute! Of 

course, we know that they 

make butter of it. Many atime have I, my mouth 

watering as I looked, seen quarts of this delicious fluid 

mercilessly dumped into a churn. It is also true that 

at some seasons of the year butter may be as golden 

in coins as it is in color; but what of it? Is not 

much that is thus earned spent for food, of which a 

part of the cream in its natural state would take the 
place or would wholly supply ? 

Why try to make skim milk do the work of cream ? 
The result is as unsatisfactory as when a poor sick 
cob tries to perform the feats of a thoroughbred 
Percheron. 

Oatmeal only costs five cents a pound. Don’t 
cook it a minute or two, just long enough to make a 
vile paste, then serve with skim milk, and tell friends 
that you never can learn to like oatmeal. It is an 
insult toa noble cereal. Cook it thoroughly. If it 
takes too long, begin the day before and _ finish 
in the morning, or buy that which comes partly 
cooked. Serve with sugar and rich cream, and then— 
it is good! 

There is rice, so cheap that even the Chinese can 
have it. Boil in water until tender, press into a 
mould and let it cool, then turn it out and serve with 
sugar, cream, and a bit of preserve in each saucer. 
Thus prepared it becomes a dainty that even royalty 
might covet. 

Even a soda cracker will make a palatable, though 
very light dessert, if laid in asaucer, softened and 
swelled with hot water, and covered with a thick layer 
of whipped cream, with a dab of jelly in the center. 

One of the finest desserts ever eaten is sponge cake 
baked in two layers. The first should be covered 
with sliced peaches, powdered sugar and whipped 
cream. Then the second layer is to be put on, and 
also covered with peaches, sugarandcream. Canned 
peaches will do, if the fresh cannot be had. This 
should be put together just before serving, and when 
cut should be sliced through both layers. 

And how serviceable cream can be to the sick! 
Often when nothing else can be taken, cream will 
afford the much needed nourishment, either by itself, 
or with the white of an egg, if that is not distasteful. 
The writer once had the care of a child who had 
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the scarlet fever. Her throat was so sore that any 
swallowing was painful; but the doctor said that she 
could and must take milk and brandy. ‘“ Would 
cream be better?” I asked, hesitatingly. ‘ Yes, 
indeed!” was the hearty reply, as though he had not 
deemed it possible to get that. 

Surely country people would regard cream more as 
a table delicacy if they were obliged to pay twenty- 
five cents a quart for it, as we do in the cities, and 
often fail to obtain it even at that price. But, per- 
haps, they do. Perhaps they use it generously upon 
their tables. It may be feelings of consideration 
that keep it concealed from their visitors, whom they 
may not have dared to trust in the presence of sucha 
luxury, fearing the consequences. 


—Carrie Clark. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THOUGH THE WINTER REIGNETH. 


Though the winter reigneth, 
Frost king over all; 

And no blue sky showeth, 
Darkening clouds like pali. 

Nota floweret bloometh 
On the hill or plain; 

We can dream of summer, 
Roses bloom again. 


Though the winter reigneth, 
Snow queen’s scepter sways ; 

And the north wind bloweth, 
Chill and drear the days; 

Paths are white and lonely, 
Not a bird-note now; 

We can dream of summer, 
Vocal every bough. 


Though the winter reigneth, 
Only towering fir, 

And the mosses tiny, 
Left where green ways were. 

And no south wind hummeth 
Sweet, glad prophecy ; 

We can dream of summer, 
Emerald bowers see. 

Though the winter reigneth, 
Gray and chill o’er heart; 

Lifes’ fair promise over, 
Yet there is an art, 

To open gardens blooming— 
Heaven’s alchemy ; 

We can dream of summer, 
Her joys ever nigh. 

—Florence Cone. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LITERARY LITTER. 

Idleness, like kisses, to be sweet, must be stolen. 

How long the dawn seems coming when we cannot sleep. 

There is no fun in doing nothing when you have noth- 
ing to do. 

Wasting time is merely an occupation, and a most ex- 
hausting one. 

It is impossible to enjoy idling thoroughly unless one 
has plenty of work to do. 

Affection is a fire that can be fed from day to day, and 
be piled up ever higher as the wintry years draw nigh. 

—Tdle Thoughts of an Tile Fellow. 
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Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
THE FAMILY MEDICINE OHEST. 
Il.—WuHat To AVOID, AND WHAT MAY BE DONE. 
ye, 1TH the fondest care of parents and 
friends, despite all precautions, and 
even the most healthful of localities, 
sickness is liable to come into the 
family, especially among the chil 
dren, and it is indispensable that 
the mother, or those who fill the 
place of the mother in the home, 
should know how to meet the many 
minor ills as they arise, thus often 
saving not only the expense of pro- 
fessional attendance, but perchance 
as well the pain and anxiety ofa 
serious illness. Whatto doin some 
of the simpler crises may well be set forth in a 
chapter like the present ; rather in the way of precept 
than with the expectation that many ideas can be ad- 
vanced which have not already been repeatedly pre- 
sented to the reading world, and inculcated through 
personal lessons from mother to daughter, from father 
to son, and from friend to friend. 

What not to do, and what not to attempt to do, is 
quite an important part of the earlier instruction. It 
cannot too earnestly be set forth that promiscuous, 
persistent, habitual dosing, whether of one’s self or 
others, is radically wrong. Drugs should be avoided 
as much as possible, especially those which effect 
the more vital organs of the system; and those of the 
more powerful class should only be administered 
under the direction of a physician, or some other per- 
son understanding perfectly their nature and effects, 
and how to observe and determine those effects. 

This prohibition, it will be understood, applies with 
especial and double force to the employment of 


“patent” or proprietary medicines, of which the 


country is now so full. Let me frankly admit that 
there are exceptions to all rules, and that I have for 
many years used certain remedies of this class, 
whose reputations are well established, and whose 
virtues are indisputable. 

But it is of the great mass of preparations of this 
kind that words of earnest warning are spoken. Any 
concoction which is powerful enough to change the 
natural processess of the human organism, should be 
handled with the utmost care, else the most serious 
results may be experienced ; and if this power is not 
possessed by the remedies so numerously put forth, 
they are by no means true to their claims, and so are 
fraudulent. 

That-the latter is a fact, in multitudes of cases, is 
so generally known that it can hardly be regarded as 
asecret. Since death is the common lot, there are 
many diseases which are simply incurable by any 
means known to human skill, as even the most tal- 
ented of the medical profession must admit. It is 
from sufferers with these diseases that pretenders of 
all classes, whether traveling mountebanks or man- 
agers of alleged wonderful discoveries, reap their 
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richest harvests. It is human nature to hope, even in 
the face of certain doom ; and when the sufferer reads 
the stories of remarkable cures of cases which seem 
similar to his own, he follows the prompting of that 
hope and invests in the article. Or it may be that 
the purse is shallow and he hopes to procure for the 
price of a single medical consultation a remedy which 
will save a physician’s large bill. But a little re- 
flection will convince any one that no remedy can 
by any possibility be compounded which will meet 
the requirements of a multitude of patients. There is 
so much to be considered in the matter of possible 
complications, the physical condition of the patient, 
the susceptibility to the effects of medicine, mental 
traits, hereditary influence, and numerous other con- 
siderations which enter into the careful and proper 
treatment of any serious disease. How absurd, then, 
to suppose that a general compound, sent forth with 
stereotyped directions, leaving at the best all varia- 
tions to the judgment of the invalid, can be expected 
to give satisfactory results in more than a small per- 
centage of cases. 

This much on the assumption that the remedy may 
be valuable of itself, and be honestly prepared. 
But the sad fact remains that a great many of those 
so-called specifics are of no value whatever, or are 
even directly harmful. A recent contributor to one 
of the medical journals prints some stinging truths 
in respect to establishments managed by this class 
of frauds. While admitting the skill of their man- 
agement, he adds: “I know something about them, 
because they try to bribe me tocertify.to the value 
of their concoctions. As I say, there is a regular 
staff. There is the literary man, who writes the 
letters, giving marvelous accounts of marvelous 
cures ; there is the artist, who shows the patient be- 
fore and after taking twenty-two bottles of the 
medicine ; there is the poet, who composes poems 
upon the subject; there is the liar, who swears to 
what he knows isn’t true, and the forger, who pro- 
duces testimonials from his own imagination. With- 
out exaggeration, I should say that nine out of ten 
of these proprietary medicines are frauds, pure and 
simple ; the real business is advertising for dupes. 
The medical part of it is but a side issue. I am 
pretty sure, if I were to pound up brickbats, and 
spend $100,000 in offering it at a dollar an ounce, as 
a sure cure for some disease which cannot be cured, 
I should get back at least $110,000, thus giving me 
$10,000 for my trouble. Nine-tenths of the medicines 
sent out in this fashion have no more curative prop- 
erties than brickbat dust.” 

This does not apply to standard remedies which 
have come down to us from the days of our grand- 
parents, or those more recent compounds, put forth 
by reliable and reputable pharmacists, which have 
been shown to possess desirable qualities in the 
treatment of what we will designate as the minor ills. 

These may, of course, safely be used when the 
necessity for their use arises, and in fact a proper 
supply of such specifics should be as much a part of 
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the family providence as the flour or the meat, though 
it is to be hoped that they will seldom be required. 

While we are discussing this matter of what not to 
do, there is another word of caution which cannot be 
too earnestly spoken. Far too many well-intentioned 
people have the habit of buying powerful drugs by 
the quantity, and using them secretly, for real or 
fancied ills. This custom prevails largely, though 
by no means exclusively, among ladies who shrink 
from consultation with even the kindest of family 
physicians, but it is in all cases a dangerous and rep- 
rehensible habit. No person should administer 
powerful drugs to himself, and a trained nurse, even, 
should make it a rule to understand the nature and 
effects of all the drugs she is required to administer, 
not only in order to report faithfully the progress of 
the patient, but in order to second and intelligently 
aid the efforts of the doctor. 

Quinine is a drug which is liable to abuse, while it 
has unquestionable value in the class of diseases for 
which it has shown specific qualities. But it em- 
phatically is not to be taken without medical direc- 
tion and supervision. Its effects upon different 
persons differ greatly. While it seems to be easily 
assimilated by some, and to produce quite the de- 
sired effect, others are unable touse it without alarm- 
ing results, while still others apparently receive no 
benefit from its administration. This may be par- 
tially explained by the fact that the sulphate, in 
which form it is generally employed, is very in- 
soluble in water, requiring 800 times its weight of 


distilled water for solution, and often times needing 
the administration of acids to enable it to yield its 


full effect. A weak stomach, therefore, would be 
unable to assimilate the sulphate at all. The hy- 
drochlorate, which is a more recent form of the drug, 
is now coming into use to a large extent, owing to 
its greater solubility, which requires but fifty volumes 
of water. Still, even that is not to be habitually em- 
ployed, and if the condition is such as to demand its 
use, it is such as to require medical attendance. A 
substitute for quinine, a medical agent much more 
effective and whose use is said to be attended with 
none of the evil effects liable to follow the use of the 
latter drug, is being experimentally used. It is oil 
of eucalyptus; but readers should not, from any 
printed reports of its qualities, jump to the conclu- 
sion that it is a thing to be used by them in pro- 
miscuous dosing. 

In enumerating some of the simple remedies which 
may be used at all times with safety—that is, of 
course, where common sense is employed—it is well 
to begin with so simple a thing as hot water, which 
has of late come into notice as an agent of great 
value in many disordered conditions of the system. 
It is always at hand, costs nothing, and is certainly 
harmless. To quote a recent writer in one of our 
standard health journals: “A strip of flannel or a 
napkin, folded lengthwise and dipped in hot water 
and wrung out, and then applied around the neck of 
a child that has the croup, will usually bring relief in 


ten minutes. A towel folded several times, and 
dipped in hot water, and quickly wrung and applied 
over the toothache or neuralgia, will generally afford 
prompt relief. This treatment for colic works like 
magic. There is nothing that so promptly cuts short 
a congestion of the lungs, sore throat or rheumatism 
as hot water, when applied promptly and thoroughly. 
Tepid water acts promptly as an emetic, and hot 
water taken freely half an hour before bedtime is the 
best cathartic possible in the case of constipation, 
while it has the mgst soothing effect upon the 
stomach and bowels. The treatment, continued a 
few months, with proper attention to diet, will cure 
any curable case of dyspepsia. Headache almost 
always yields to the simultaneous application of hot 
water to the feet and back of the neck.” 

Another agent which it would seem might well be 
restored to the position it enjoyed in the days of our 
grandmothers, is turpentine. In addition to being a 
sure antidote for phosphoric poisoning, which chil- 
dren sometimes experience from eating match-heads 
(five or ten drops floated on water being administered 
hourly), it is valuable in cases of colds, croup and 
kindred ailments, the throat or chest being bathed 
with the turpentine till the skin is red-hot blistered— 
then covered with flannel or batting slightly mois- 
tened with the oil, the fumes being also freely in- 
haled. The latter practice alone will be found to 
give much relief in cases of cough, bronchitis, and 
kindred ailments. For burns, cuts, bruises and simi- 
lar injuries it has great cleansing, antiseptic and 
healing properties, a simple form of administration 
being in combination with as much camphor as it 
will dissolve. As a liniment, combined with equal 
parts of laudanum, camphor and chloroform, it is 
valuable in all cases where such an application is 
needed, giving excellent results in strains, rheumatic 
pains and even in neuralgia. 

Not to mention fevers, in which physicians often 
use it with good results, turpentine may be used for 
home treatment in cases of sciatica, in which it is re- 
garded as a specific, the proper dose being ten drops 
taken in sweetened water three timesa day. No ex- 
ternal application is required. As a vermitage its 
qualities are well known, the best method for ad- 
ministering it being to give a teaspoonful in halfa 
cup of sweetened milk on a rather empty stomach, to 
be followed in an hour or two by a full dose of castor 
oil. This treatment seldom fails. Turpentine is 
also a cure for that disgusting pest of childhood, the 
itch, which often invades respectable families through 
contagion in the schools and elsewhere. A favorite 
method of application in such cases is to add a gill 
or two, with four times the volume of sal-soda, to the 
proper quantity of water in a bath tub, and three or 
four daily bathings of this kind will probably cure 
the worst cases. Cotton soaked with turpentine and 
olive oil in equal parts is said to cure earache. 

A few additional methods of treating a cold may 
properly be given at this time, since colds of more or 
less severity are more common than all other ail- 
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meats combined, and if neglected may lead to serious 
results. Generally speaking, additional warmth is 
desired, and this can readily and safely be secured in 
numerous ways. The feet should be bathed in warm 
water, to which a little mustard might well be added, 
a warming drink should be taken, and the patient be 
securely covered in bedinawarm room. The drink 
to be employed may depend upon preference. Hot 
lemonade is excellent and simple ; the old-time “ com- 
position,” pepper tea, Jamaica ginger or Davis’ pain 
killer are allstandard and good. This treatment will 
doubtless induce a generous perspiration and a sound 
night’s sleep, “breaking up” the cold, though in 
severe cases a repetition may be necessary. Any of 
these methods are more effectual than dosing with al- 
coholic beverages—and safer. A thorough warm bath 
should be taken after the sweating process is over. 

Other treatments which may be used with good 
results are as follows: Taking a steam bath and 
wrapping in dry hot blankets for the night’s sleep 
will often be found sufficient without other treatment. 
Simpler still is the getting into profuse perspira- 
tion by active exercise and immediately getting into 
awarm bed. Sponging the body with warm salt 
water, and sniffing hot salt water up the nostrils 
every two or three hours will sometimes be found 
sufficient for acold in the head. Drinking plenty of 
flaxseed tea, in which licorice root and raisins have 
been steeped, with slices of lemon added, is a very 
pleasant treatment. This is especially recommended 
in case of indicated bronchial trouble. Some pa- 
tients find relief from afew drops of camphor on 
sugar, dissolved in water—others find the taste of 
camphor repugnant. The inhalation of ammonia or 
menthol gives relief to a head cold, while in case of 
soreness of the throat a gargle of cold water in which 
mustard has been dissolved, in the proportion of a 
teaspoonful to a tumbler of water, gives good results. 
Another remedy for affection of the nasal passages 
is a snuff made of equal parts of loaf sugar and alum 
powdered together. 

Here would seem to be abundant means and 
remedies for the treatment of almost any variety of 
cold, without loss of time or the expense of medical 


attendance. 
__ od Mother at Home. 
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THE WAKENING. 
I rise from my couch and far away 
I see the light of the dawning day. 
There’s not a whisper about the hill; 
All leaves save the poplar leaves are still. 


If I rouse my love who slumbers near, 
Will her looks be looks of sudden fear ? 

I will touch her hand: she would not miss 
The tender charm of an hour like this. 
And soft and light as the stir I see 

In the poplar leaves, my touch shall be, 
So that she may from her slumber rise 


As if the day had unsealed her eyes. 
—Ralth H. Shaw. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
00-OPERATION IN HOUSEKEEPING. 

Two oR THREE Ways IN WHICH IT FINDS EXPRESSION. 

HILE occasionally a reform, 
social, moral or industrial, 
springs suddenly into notice 
and to immediate adoption, 
others have to be content to 
ascend the ladder of success 

“slowly and painfully,” one 

round atatime. That depart- 

ure to which Goop HouseE- 

KEEPING has more than once 

alluded—Co6perative House- 

keeping—seems to be of the 

latter sort. It has been for 
some time before the people of our country, and of 
other countries, and has been spasmodically tested 
here and there; but it must be confessed that it has not 
at any point gained great prominence in the domestic 
life of the people, though it has, so far as reported, 
where intelligently tried, given the best of results. 

One cause of this conservatism is doubtless the 
American liking for the individual home, and the fear 
lest the “new departure ’’ may do something to inter- 
fere with the individuality. Certainly this is a very 
creditable ground of conservatism, and does honor to 
the home-life of the nation. But it must be borne in 
mind that a great percentage of the people have no 
real home life, and to such, especially, the plan of 
codperation comes as offering the best possible sub- 
stitute for the real home. 

The popular attention has of late been called to an 
experiment at Evanston, a suburb of Chicago, where 
some fifty families combined, dispensing with ser- 
vants so far as cooking and laundering were con- 
cerned, and using the codperative system for those 
two branches of their family economy until the ex- 
periment collapsed, owing to the heavy expense. 

It may not be amiss to describe the processes 
there employed, in a brief manner, so that readers of 
Goop HouseEKEEPING, if they do not themselves wish 
to enter upon the plan, may at least understand its 
working and be prepared to judge of its advantages 
and drawbacks. The fifty families interested were, 
of course, well-to-do people, and the appointments 
adapted to their tastes and circumstances; but there 
is no reason why the scheme may not be modified to 


suit any length of purse or degree of social position. - 


A two-story and basement building was occupied by 
the enterprise, the lower floor being used as the 
kitchen, with a range specially designed for the work, 
and a cooking stove said to be capable of turning out 
fifty loaves of bread per hour. A boiler and an en- 
gine, in the basement, were capable of furnishing 
the heat and sufficient power for the washing and 
wringing machines, with a drying capacity for 250 
garments per hour. 

The manner in which the meals were served is 
quite interesting. The food, after being cooked, was 
placed on steam tables, where it was kept warm till 
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it could be assorted and placed, each meal by itself, 
in the special receptacles—Norwegian kitchens, they 
are called—for conveyance to the patrons. These 
Norwegian kitchens are made of galvanized tin, with 
compartments for two kinds of vegetables, one each 
for tea and coffee, one for meats, another for fruits, 
all surrounded by hot water. These are labeled with 
the names and addresses of the families. They are 
set on shelves in three layers in the wagons, which 
are inclosed and heated with a small stove. There 
are three delivery wagons, each of which can hold 
sixteen Norwegian kitchens. The kitchens are about 
two by three feet in size, and five inches in height. 
and as one is only required to accommodate a single 
meal, it will be seen that there is plenty of room for 
the different viands in their several compartments. 

The bills of fare were furnished one meal in ad- 
vance—that is, the bill for lunch was taken at break- 
fast time, etc., and at the regular rate each person 
was entitled to one selection from each heading. 
This, for instance, would include for luncheon, soup 
cold meat, potatoes, entreé, salad, fruits. For dinner: 
Soup, fish or salad, roast or boiled meat, entreé, pota- 
toes, vegetables, dessert. For breakfast: Fruit, cereal, 
(oatmeal, etc.), meat or fish, potatoes, hot rolls or 
toast, eggs. The milk and cream, fruit and bread for 
the day are delivered each morning. Olives, pickles, 
jellies, etc., are extras, and are furnished patrons at 
cost price. Three meals a day are served; breakfast 
from six to nine; lunch at twelve, and dinner at six. 
The cost of meals per week was fixed at, adults, $4 
each; children of twelve years and under, $2. At a 
one-half hour’s notice extra meals were furnished pa- 
trons for guests at a cost of twenty-five cents. 

Kansas City has a similar experiment in progress ; 
but there the arrangement is in the form of a club of 
fifty members, for whom the catering is done bya 
lady—Mrs. W. J. Kupper—who is placed in charge of 
the house, and has the privilege of renting rooms to 
such members as desire to dwell under the roof with 
her culinary department. The club has officers and 
a board of directors, and under its management the 
best of service and a delightful cuisine are supplied 
at a cost of twelve cents per meal, or $2.50 per week 
for each member of the club. 

Something in the same line is also being carried 
out at Utica, N. Y., where five families banded them- 
selves together a few months since to make a thor- 
ough trial of codperation in the matter of dining-room 
and kitchen. The experiment has been so satisfac- 
tory that the number fed at the common table has 
grown from twenty-two, with which it started, to about 
fifty—being, in fact, all that can be accommodated 
by the present arrangements. In this case a house 
is hired for the kitchen and dining-room, which also 
forms a home for the cook and the five waiters, who 
have the care of their own quarters, in addition to 
their kitchen and dining-room labors. The best of 
everything is provided for the table, but no extrava- 
gance is allowed, and the latest report of the rates 
charged, which are regulated by the expense, put the 
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amount at something less than three dollars per week, 
with the intention and expectation of getting it down 
to $2.50 per week for each person. 

Naturally the future of these enterprises will be 
watched with much interest; but there are constantly 
being wrought out results in other fields, less formal 
and less pretentious, which are none the less worthy 
of a faithful chronicle, and even more deserving of 
considerate mention. A Boston reporter recently 
took occasion to make a record of instances of the 
coéperative methods of working girls and women in 
and about that city which had come under his notice, 
and there are many examples in all our cities of 
homeless women of congenial tastes who, by joining 
their interests, have been enabled to arrange for a 
great deal of the home life and feeling which Goop 
HousEKEEPING believes the worthy object and event- 
ual good of these experiments. 

One instance is deserving of record in this connec- 
tion, and it is by no means the only one initsclass. A 
working woman, who had become disgusted with the 
inconveniences and annoyances of boarding houses, 
set out for the country to select a location which 
might serve as a home, having induced a friend to 
join her and act as housekeeper. By rare good 
chance, while looking for a rent, the woman was in- 
duced instead to buy a comfortable cottage at a rea- 
sonable figure, and by the payment of a small sum 
down, the balance coming in light monthly payments, 
little more taxing than the paying of rent, she soon 
had a comfortable home, which was all herown. The 
experiment had proved so satisfactory that a few of 
her friends joined in sharing the privileges thus ob- 
tained, so that the burden was lightened, so far as the 
keeping of the home and supplying the culinary de- 
partment were concerned. While the vested title to 
the home property was hers, its enjoyments and 
privileges were shared equally by those who dwelt 
under the hospitable roof. 

Many similar examples might be cited, in which 
sisters or acquaintances have formed a cooperative 
union, detailing one of their number to attend to the 
home-keeping, while the others pursued regular em- 
ployments in the business world; and especially for 
those who follow such occupations as stenography, 
bookkeeping saleswomen, photographic manipula- 
tors, and the like, such unity of interests may very 
often be adopted, and thus the feeling of being “‘ alone 
in the world” may be largely dispelled. 

Those who propose to enter upon this experi- 
ment should understand that those with whom they 
intend to join are “like-minded one with another,” 
since incompatibility will very speedily destroy 
all the happiness of such an arrangement; and 
it is almost equally indispensable that the arrange- 
ment shall be entered upon with the expectation and 
determination of making it permanent, so far as nat- 
ural mutations will allow, since thus so much will be 
gained of that element of permanence which gives so 
large a part to the spirit of home. 

—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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« HOUSEKEEPING. 
“S$” SUPPER. 


Sumptruous! Supers!! SATISFYING!!! 


SUPPER SCHEDULE. 
SUBSTANTIALS. 

Slimly Sliced Sandwiches, Stylishly Shaped. 
Salt-risings, Scantily Sweetened. 
Selected Sea-fruit, Somewhat Seasoned. 
Superior Scalloped Shiners, Served Seething. 
Savory Sage-seasoned Slices. 

Stewed Sweet-breads, Smothered. 
Splendid Salmon Salad. 
Scrumptious Shrimp Salad. 


SUNDRIES. 
Sharply Spiced Slender Sweet-pickles. 
Sour, Stinging, Stimulative Sauce. 


SERAPHIC SWEET-CAKES. 
Silver, Spiced, Sponge. 


SWEETMEATS. 

Small, Suculent Saccharine Slices. 
Sweetened Solidified Strawberry Syllabub. 
Soft, Smooth, Snowy, Slippery Sherbet. 


SIPS. 
Sisters’ Special Steeped Sip. 
Seductive, Steaming, Soul-satisfying Stimulant. 


Sentiment Souvenirs Suitably Selected. 


Supper Six—Seven. 
Seventeen Sweet Sisters Sedulously Serving. 


A novel entertainment which piques the curiosity 
oftentimes attracts a larger attendance than a much 
more elaborate and expensive one. This proved to 
be the case with the “S” supper. The chief labor 
and expense was of course in the preparation of the 
viands, which, distributed among so many, could not 
fall very heavily on any one person. 

Judicious advertising always brings a good return. 
In this instance, ingenious notices, almost every 
word of which began with the letter “S,” were in- 
serted in the daily papers for several days previous 
to the entertainment; and last the “ Supper Sched- 
ule”’ was given. This novel advertising proved so 
successful that the “‘ Seventeen Sisters Serving Sup- 
per” found their hands more than full with waiting 
upon the multitude, and supper was served late into 
the evening. 

Possibly a few suggestions concerning the “ Sched- 
ule” may be acceptable: The dainty sandwiches 
were cut in attractive shapes—triangles, circles, semi- 
circlesand diamonds. The “ Sea-fruit” will be recog- 
nized as select oysters served raw. “‘ Superior Scal- 
loped Shiners” was another name for escalloped fish 
or turbot, recipes for which have been given in these 
columns. Veal or beef loaf will answer the require- 

ments of ‘Savory Sage Seasoned Slices.” For the 
“Sour, Stinging, Stimulative Sauce,” any variety of 
catsup, Worcestershire or caper sauce, or grated 
horseradish may be used. The “Small Succulent 
Saccharine Slices” were on this occasion of orange, 


though pineapples or peaches would answer equally 
well. One will readily recognize in the “ Solidified 
Syllabub,” strawberry ice cream, while the sherbet 
may be of any flavoring desired. Itis, perhaps, hardly 
necessary to explain that the “ Steeped Sip” was tea, 
and the “ Seductive Steaming Stimulant,” coffee. 

A pretty supper schedule was given each guest, on 
the back of which was an “S” sentiment—in other 
words, a quotation beginning with the letter “ S.” 

After supper the guests were invited to interview 
the “ Sentimental Siren,” who, for a small sum, told 
them the authors of their sentiments, unless they 
were so fortunate as to know them already. 

The “S” idea might be carried out in the decora- 
tions of the roomalso. In this instance all the attempt 
made in that direction was in the arrangement of the 
tables, several of which were grouped in the center 
of the room in the form of a letter S. 

Taken all in all, the ““S” supper was, as one of the 
daily papers had it next day, “a solid, substantial, 
sumptuous, superb success!” and brought into our 
exchequer a much larger fund than many a more 


pretentious entertainment. 
—Sara Sedgwick. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“GOING HOME.” 
{Suggested by adouble family bereavement, at the end of a long and 
happy married life.} 
Aweary with the weight of years, 
Worn with the forceful waves of time, 
A mind acloud and wandering feet 
Went forth with childlike faith sublime, 
To findthe haunts of childhood days 
Still held by memory’s lengthening chain, 
These wandering feet went out to search 
For old-time hopes and haunts again; 
The past anew in thought had come, 
Bringing to mind an old-time home. 


But,‘ah, that home had passed away, 
‘Those hopes and haunts were now no more; 
While forms and faces of past years 
Had reached full soon the ‘‘ shining shore, ”’ 
The weary soul renewed its strength, 
Waiting a summons soon to come 
From Him who knoweth when to call 
His weary pilgrims to His home, 
To realms of everlasting day, 
Where memories never fade away. 


While farewells here and greetings there 
Had only then been freshly made, 
Another call came to that home 
And was most cheerfully obeyed ; 
A ferryman grim came quickly back 
Across death’s ceaseless, swelling tide, 
To carry forth the one bereft, 
For meeting on the other side 
The bride of years three-score and more, 
At home, together, forever more. 
; — John Wentworth. 


IF only we strive to be pure and true 
To each of us all there will come an hour 
When the tree of life shall burst into flower, 
And rain at our feet the glorious dower 

Of something grander than ever we knew.—A on 
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Original in Goop Ho™!SEKEEPING. 


SOUVENIR BASKETS. 


SoME VERY PRETTY JAPANESE PATTERNS. 


HAT Mrs. Norton wanted was 
something in the line of souvenirs 
for little Ethel’s birthday party, 
that would be different from what 
every one else could get—some- 
thing in the way of baskets that 
the children could take home, and 
have filled with simple candy, 
which would upset neither the 
pocketbook of the giver nor the 
stomach of the receiver. Of course the stores were 
full of these little round, deep Japanese baskets— 
what stores except the butcher shops are not?—but 
those any one could buy, and Mrs. Norton longed for 
someting original. What she finally did evolve out 
of her inner consciousness, and clever fingers, was a 
row of dainty, lovely little baskets, made apparently 
of only tissue paper and ribbon, but having ever so 
firm a foundation—as the hymn says—of wire. And 
I will tell all readers of Goop HouSEKEEPING, who 
do not live in the region of Japanese baskets, or who 
also would like something a little different, how she 
made them. 

For each basket she cut a piece of wire thirty 
incheslong. Beginning at one end, she made a loop, 
twelve inches around, for the top of the little basket ; 
then she ran the wire down two inches, and made a 
smaller loop, nine inches around, for the lower rim 
on which the basket stood. When that loop was 
made, she twisted the wire half way back (four and a 
half inches of it), and made another two-inch strip, 
connecting top and bottom. Then she cut another 
piece of wire eighteen inches long, and used it to 
make the side strips connecting the upper and lower 
rounds. She ran it first from top to bottom, then 
diagonally across the lower circle to give firmness ; 
then up to the top again; then twisted about an inch 
and a half back along the rim, and then ran it from 
top to bottom again, after which it pursued another 
diagonal course across the bottom, and finally made 
the last connecting strip. This sounds rather intri- 
cate, but with the wire in hand, cut the right lengths, 
it is as simple as possible. 

The next thing was the covering for this frame- 
work. For this she had provided the pretty colored 
papers, which come for making paper flowers, and 
baby ribbon to match. For each basket, a little circle 


was cut out just large enough to cover the bottom, ° 


and it was put on, on the under side, the edges being 
lapped over inside and mucilaged. Then a large 
circle was cut ‘out, ten inches in diameter, and this 
was cut in long, narrow scallops on the edge. The 
middle of this was placed on the middle of the bas- 
ket; then it was fitted to it and the scalloped 
sides brought down outside, and mucilaged to the 
lower edge. 

Lastly, a piece of wire for a handle was attached. 
This was covered with twisted paper, and at the two 


ends where it was joined, little bows of the ribbon 
were tied, matching in color, or of a color that con- 
trasted prettily. Finally the baskets were filled with 
the candy that is called “chips.” It is as wholesome 
and inexpensive as any kind, and, with regard to the 
size of the basket, very “ filling.” 

Assuredly the children were delighted, and Mrs. 
Norton was amply repaid for the slight trouble it had 
been. As for the experience—that was hardly worth 
considering. 


—Jane Robbins. 


Original in GooD HouSEKEEPING. 
THINGS TO THINK OF. 

E should more often send our shut-in 
friends, or interested relatives or neigh- 
bors of previous years, papers and jour- 
nals containing matter in which we know 

they have keen interest or that would give them 
cheer and gratefully received instruction, if it were 
not for the bother of getting the same ready to mail. 
The paper must be rolled and wrapped before it can 
be addressed, and it does require time to look for 
string and wrapper paper, and the mucilage bottle 
that, at our house, at least, is always empty or not to 
to be found. 

This is a better way, and, by adopting it, it’s a very 
quick and easy matter to wrap for the mail any 
pamphlet or newspaper: Provide yourself with a 
quantity of cheap envelopes. I find them at three 
cents a bunch and with well-mucilaged lips. Clip 
the ends, and it’s but a moment’s work to roll and 
seal it about the folded paper that otherwise might 
lie about for weeks, if ever it was mailed, while you 
waited for the time necessary to hunt wrapping twine 
and paper and that dried-up, flighty mucilage bottle. 
And another thing to be considered is, that the paper 
should always be /o/ded ; rolled paper of any kind is 
an abomination. 


When knitting woolen hose for the children and 
men folk, provide yourself with spools of black linen 
or Ciark’s thread, No. 10, and knit with the yarn into 
parts of hosiery where wear comes heaviest. Heels 
and knees and toes so strengthened, wear much 
longer. 

—Clarissa Potter. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


EASTER. 
The sunshine with its fleece of gold, the pink-flaked dewy eve, 
The air of spring-time redolent of turf and budding leaf, 
The pine-tree’s odorous tassels, the wild grape’s spicy bloom, 
The yellow mouid all twinkling with life from winter’s tomb, 
At Easter. 
The grub, whose gauzy pinions now with light celestial gleam, 
Flitting in azure ether, like a wingéd morning beam, 
The anthem of the little birds, the lark’s ascension song— 
All these are resurrection types, that rapturousiy throng 
At Easter. 


he lilies from yon brackish pool in virgin whiteness rise, 

Exhaling incense, tender as a breath from paradise ; 

As from earth’s dregs their slender stems to saintly bloom 
expand, 

So light effulgent fills the tomb, unbarred by Christ’s own hand 


At Easter. 
—Mrs. E. C. Whitney. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOMELY GIRLS IN THE CORNER. 
A Few WorpDs orf COMFORT AND CONSOLATION. 
OMELY women are frequently 
good looking. Expression has 

a lasting charm. The homely 

woman bears her age better than 

the merely pretty one. The 

homely woman whose eyes 

twinkle with humor, flash with 
righteous indignation, or soften with pity, is actually 
better looking than her sister, who has beauty with- 
out the backing of heart and brains. 

Not that to be beautiful is to be stupid or heart- 
less, yet beauty is not altogether to be desired. Gen- 
erally a beautiful girl, if wealthy, is petted, admired, 
courted, and simply spoiled for the purposes and ends 
of highest womanhood. If, on the other hand, her 
face is her fortune, she becomes: absorbed in the 
preservation and enhancement of its charming tints 
and texture, to the everlasting detriment of a mind 
yet uncultivated, a soul waiting development. Moth- 
ers of pretty girls, what a responsible position is yours ! 

The downright homely woman, neglected in early 
girlhood by the boy sweethearts of “ sweet sixteen,” 
may devote her time to acquiring a knowledge of 
domestic management, worth everything to her when 
she has a home of her own. Making her toilet with 
all the neatness and twice the dispatch of Dolly, her 
pretty sister, she has time to devote to study. She 
doesn’t intend to wait for Prince Charming—a dubious 
personality for the really homely girl. Not she. 
She becomes a stenographer, a teacher, an artist, a 
litterateur, a nurse, a milliner; she travels, writes 
music, sketches—as she must, may, or bestcan. She 
knows she is homely—very homely ; the staring mir- 
ror faithfully tells its daily, unwelcome tale. But she 
doesn’t cry. She takes a walk to brighten her eyes 
and redden her sallow cheeks. 

She brushes her teeth and hair thoroughly, and is 
particular about hands and nails. She studies the 
question of becoming attire. Her dresses, gloves, 
bonnets, shoes, fit her, and gre as costly as purse ad- 


mits and conscience sanctions. She is not perpetu- 
ally believing every man she meets may be made a 
lover by a few artful poses and tricks of lashes, blushes 
and profile displays. So much the better. When he 
comes he is at once imbued with respect. She has 
sensible views on the topics of the time. She can tell 
why she likes or dislikes a book ora picture. He 
likes her quiet manner, her frank smile. He calls 
again, and has been known to deliberately propose to 
her finally, instead of to Dolly, the original lodestar 
of his dream. 

The homely girl besides, as a rule, knowing more 
than the average pretty girl, does more. Who 
is the unselfish, active, devoted daughter and sister? 
Usually.the homely one. Who is ready and willing 
to help mother, wait on father, teach the youngsters, 
darn the stockings, do the marketing when it rains— 
the pretty one or the plain? The plain, by long odds. 
Who is chief counselor, director and confidante? The 
ugly one. For Dolly has been out late to parties; 
she must sleep until noon. Dolly’s in the dumps; 
Dolly’s gone sleighing ; Dolly’s at the dressmaker’s, 
or the matinée—in fine, Dolly’s too ill, too cross, too 
lazy, too pretty, too spoiled. So the homely girl puts 
up the jam, reads Ruskin, and gets posted about the 
McKinley bill. 

The homely girl does not expect attention as Dolly 
does. A little goes a long way, but she is grateful, 
and her friendship is well worth having. She is dig- 
nified and rather reserved. She knows she would be 
ridiculous adopting Dolly’s kittenish manceuvers, 
with her Roman nose, eyeglasses and plainly coiled 
hair. Occasionally she thaws out, under the genial 
influence of an appreciative, interested companion. 
He finds it surprisingly worth while to listen ; he en- 
joys the novel sensation of “finding her out.” She 
is clever, for a gir/, he thinks. 

Yes, she’s deep as she is quiet ; she’s amusing, she’s 
entertaining. Alas! too often she is an “ unappro- 
priated blessing.” A man w// fall in love with the 
pretty face; not the bright mind or the good heart. 
He becomes engaged to a girl he has seen, for 
the most part, under conditions which prevent, rather 
than further, real acquaintance. Under the gaslight, 
in society attire, with company manners, they meet 
and associate. She is beautiful, she will preside 
gracefully as mistress of his home; she is of good 
family ; she says she loves him—vod/a ! 

Will she keep pace with me in my intellectual de- 
velopment? Will she share, not hinder, my ambi- 
tions? Will she be a helpmate, a willing, devoted, 
prayer-teaching mother to my children? Wise in his 
generation is the man who requires an affirmative 
answer to these questions, for they are vital matters. 
Wise is he who scorns not the homely girls in the 
corner. They are worth studying. 

Love needs a stronger foundation than beauty, so 
quick to surrender before time, disease and sorrow. 
On nobility of character alone can safely be staked 
the heart’s allegiance. 

—Lulu W. Mitchell. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


NOVELTIES IN NEEDLE WORK. 


I.—PicoTeD SHELL LACE. 


IRST.—Chain eighteen, two trebles in third 
stitch from hook, chain two, two trebles in 
same stitch; this makes a shell. Chain thir- 
teen, skip thirteen stitches, and make a shell in 

fourteenth stitch; one treble in last stitch of chain; turn. 

Second.—Chain three, shell in shell, chain thirteen, 
shell in shell ; turn. 

Third.—Chain three, shell in shell, chin thirteen, 
shellin shell; turn. 

Fourth.—Chain three, shell in shell; chain eight, 
you now have four chains of thirteen; catch your 
eighth chain by two trebles in the middle of the first 
thirteen chain, one double crochet in each stitch of 
chain; turn, one double crochet in each double 


PicoTeD SHELL Ace. 


crochet, catching on back thread of last row, so as to 
make it ribbed. Repeat until you have six rows of 
ribbed work in the block; shell in shell, one treble 
in three chain of last row, turn. 

Fifth.—Chain three, shell in shell ; chain thirteen, 
shell in shell, chain one, three trebles in loop made 
by three chain of last row; turn. 

Sixth.—Chain three, three trebles in loop made by 
one chain of last row, one chain, shell in shell, chain 
thirteen, shell in shell, one treble in three chain of 
last row; turn. 

Seventh.—Chain three, shell in shell, chain thir- 
teen, shell in shell, chain one, three trebles in first 
loop, chain one, three trebles in loop made by three 
chain of last row; turn. 

Eighth.—Chain three, three trebles in first loop, 
chain one, three trebles in second loop, chain one, 
shell in shell, chain thirteen, shell in shell, one treble 
in three chain of last row; turn. 

Ninth.—Chain three, shell in shell, chain eight, 
fasten by two trebles in first stitch of last row of the 
first square, turn, double crochet in each stitch of 
eight chain; turn and repeat until you have six rows 
of ribbed work forthe block; shell in shell, chain 
one, three trebles in first loop, chain one, three 


trebles with one chain between to the end of scallop; 
turn. 

Tenth.—Chain three, three trebles with one chain 
between to the top of scallop; shell in shell, chain 
thirteen, shell in shell, one treble in three chain ; turn. 

Eleventh.—Chain three, shell in shell, chain thir- 
teen, shell in shell, chain one, three trebles in every 
loop to end of the scallop ; turn. 

Twelfth.—Chain three, three trebles and one chain 
back again; shell in shell, chain thirteen, shell in 
shell, treble in three chain ; turn. 

Thirteenth.—Chain three, shell in shell, chain 
thirteen, shell in shell, chain one, three trebles in 
every loop to end; turn. 

Fourteenth.—Chain three, three trebles with one 
chain between in all the loops back again, shell in 
shell, chain eight, two trebles in end of last square, 
one double crochet in each stitch of eight chain; repeat 
until you have six rows of ribbed work in the block ; 
shell in shell, one treble in three chain at end; turn. 

Fifteenth.—Chain three, shell in shell, chain thir- 
teen, shell in shell; chain four, one treble in first 
loop of scallop, chain four, one treble in next loop; 
repeat three times more; chain four, two trebles, 
two chain, two trebles, (a shell) in end loop; chain 
four; repeat the same on other side of scallop 
until you get to the top; then double crochet in loop 
made by two chain in second row; turn. 

Sixteenth.—Chain three, three trebles, two chain, 
three trebles, in first loop made by four chain; skip 
one loop; chain four, make a shell (three trebles, 
two chain, three trebles) in next loop; chain four, 
skip one loop, shell in next loop, chain four, shell in 
shell at the end of scallop, chain four, repeat up this 
side the same as the other; chain two, shell in shell, 
chain thirteen, shell in shell, one treble in three 
chain at end; turn. 

Seventeenth.—-Chain three, shell in shell, chain 
thirteen, shell in shell, chain two, shell in first shell 
nearest, chain five, shell in next shell ; repeat this all 
around the scallop, fastening last shell in the little 
loop at the end of the very first row ; turn. 

Eighteenth.—Chain three, one treble in shell of last 
row, chain five, one double crochet in top of treble, 
one treble, chain five, one double crochet in top of 
treble ; repeat until you have six trebles in the scallop 
with five picots on top; chain three, one double 
crotchet under the two chains of last two rows; chain 
three, make another picoted shell in next shell of 
last row; chain three, one double crotchet under 
two chains, chain three, picoted shell in shell ; repeat 
all around the scallop; chain three, shell in shell, 
chain thirteen, shell in shell, one treble in three 
chain at end; turn. 

This makes one scallop. Repeat from the second 
row. When you get the seventeenth row of next 
scallop finished, to join the scallops, catch by double 
crotchet in the shell at the bottom by inserting in 
eighteenth row of first scallop; then chain three and 


make your picoted sheil, etc. 
— Florence. 
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AN ORIGINAL BEOIPE. 


I do not think that I am very vain, 

But this I do assert, and will maintain, 

That my recipe for nice brown bread, 

(The product of a proudly-scheming head,) 

Is just the nicest that I ever ate, 

And with baked beans might grace a Fairy’s féte. 
Take equal quantities you must, of wheat, 
Cornmeal and Graham flour, (no wondrous feat,) 
Two eggs, and melted butter, one-half cup. 

Of pure, sweet milk, a pint. (Don’t drink it up, 
Though tempted sore.) Molasses? Yes, you'll need 
A full half-cup, and after that, indeed, 

A teaspoon saleratus, and beside, 

Another teaspoon salt. Then, for a guide, 

In mere consistency why let it be 

Like cake, so all who eat it will agree 

That I its praises may with justice sing, 

E’en in a corner of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


—C. H. Thayer. 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOUSEHOLD PETS. 

SOME WAYS IN WHICH THEY BECOME A SOURCE OF DANGER. 
HE fact that cases are occasionally 
reported of the mysterious appear- 
ance of some deadly disease, for 
which no reasonable cause can be 
assigned, periodically gives rise to 
a discussion among medical ex- 
perts and others as to whether 
some dometic pet may not be the 
innocént cause of the sickness and 
death of a loving little master or mistress. While, it 
may be, and naturally is, impossible to reach a decis- 
ion which shall convince every one,feither pro or con, 
in the matter—as, in fact, it is to convince all the 
people as to any fact regarding which diverse views 
prevail—there are phases connected with this theory 
which can but be of interest to the general public. 

In the first place, these cases of contagion, as re- 
ported, are largely among children. They are not 
numerous, perhaps, but in the aggregate there are 
many of them in which the object of suspicion bears 
a similar personality—that of a domestic pet which 
has come from a home where the disease prevailed, 
with which the victim has come in contact, at or 
about the time when it would seem that the contagion 
must have been encountered. 

The suspected pet is more frequently than other- 
wise acat. Is the suspicion correct? Nine times out 
of ten, in all probability, the answer will depend upon 
the like or dislike of the speaker toward the feline 
race. But in such a problem all considerations of 
like and dislike should certainly be put aside; for 
assuredly no person of sane mind would allow liking 
for any manner of animal pet to prove a source of 
danger to the children of the home. Is, or is not, the 
furon Puss’ back a natural harbor for the disease germ ? 

There is undoubtedly, among many people, a 
“straining out of the gnat and swallowing of the 
camel,” in the fear which they express regarding the 
touching of objects, such as coin, door-knobs and 


gate latches, with which it is possible that infectious 
persons may have come in contact; while in eating, 
drinking, sleeping and general living they transgress 
laws whose penalty is surely disease and death, of 
which they are apparently entirely ignorant, oblivious 
or indifferent. But it is too well demonstrated to be 
for a moment seriously doubted, that garments, bed- 
ding and other articles which have been in a sick- 
room, become impregnated with the germs of dis- 
ease, which may thus be borne long distances with 
deadly effect. 

But how about the fur on Kitty’s back—naturally 
absorbent, and not always the cleanest possible? By 
way of experiment, suppose we confine the animal 
fora time in a room permeated with the fumes of 
tobacco smoke, till the fur becomes thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the odor. Let Puss take an extensive 
out-of-door circuit, even on a windy winter day, and 
then smell of her. The result will show whether her 
fur is retentive or otherwise. 

Physicians do not agree as to the possibilities and 
conditions of infection, any more than those non-pro- 
fessional people who have to decide the matter 
according to the best light they can obtain. While 
no medical person of high authority will deny the 
possibility of this transmission of infection, few are 
inclined to consider it a source of especial danger. A 
noted Chicago specialist in the diseases of children 
is quoted as declaring his opinion that such afflictions 
as measles, scarlatina, diphtheria and the like are 
peculiar to children, and that under certain physical 
conditions, not due to the absorption of infection, 
they would break out spontaneously in a colony of 
children located on an island far out at sea, cut off 
from communication with every other human being 
and all animals, and with the purest atmosphere and 
immaculate food. 

At the same time, we read in the daily papers of a 
case in Wisconsin where a strange cat, suffering from 
a slight affection of the nose and mouth, came to the 
home of a farmer and was fondled by the children. 
Within four weeks every member of the family had 
been prostrated with a very malignant type of the 
disease, and all of the four children had died, the 
physician declaring positively that the disease had 

been borne by the vagrant cat. 

These things are certainly worthy of consideration ; 
and as for vagrants like the one above referred to, 
the only proper treatment for them, in city or country, 


is instant and unrelenting extermination. : 
— Newton Norton. 


AND, as the finder of some unknown realm, 
Mounting a summit whence he thinks to see 

On either side of him the imprisoning sea, 
Beholds, above the clouds that overwhelm 

The valley-land, peak after snowy peak 

Stretch out of sight, each hke a silver helm 
Beneath its plume of smoke, sublime and bleak, 
And what he thought an island, finds to be 

A continent to him first oped,—so we 

Can from our height of Freedom look along 

A boundless tuture, ours, if we be strong.—Zowe//. 
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BAKERS’ BREAD. 

CONSIDERED FROM A HOME STANDPOINT. 

HE first thing to consider is the flour. Bakers 
use a mixture of about one-third spring and 
two-thirds winter wheat. Winter wheat flour 

is the family flour; spring wheat is a very strong 
western flour. Bakers claim that it will make a third 
more bread; it is, however, too strong to use alone. 
The use of one-third of this kind of flour makes beau- 
tiful bread. There is a flour called Patapsco, made at, 
or near, Baltimore, that is strong, and probably has 
spring wheat in its composition. 

The yeast is the next thing. It is better to get 
good yeast from a reliable baker; if that cannot be 
had, try this: The night before baking, boil two large 
white potatoes, with their skins on, in enough water 
to cover them. While they are boiling, sift a cup of 
flour, having ready a large jar, orcrock. When the po- 
tatoes are done, pour water and all in the crock, add 
the flour, and mash all well together, seeing that the 
flour is scalded ; add one quart of water. When one 
can bear the hand in it, adda Fleischman’s yeast cake ; 
stir well, cover, and set in a warm place, where it will 
not be disturbed. Do not jar or shake it until morn- 
ing, when it will be found to have fallen. This is 
bakers’ yeast, or ferment, only they use stock yeast, to 
work it with, instead of compressed. 

The yeast must next be strained through a sieve. 
‘ake one quart of this, and add enough flour to make 
it so thick it can hardly be stirred ; cover, and set ina 
warm place forthree hours. Do not shake or jar in 
any way, or the bread will be sour. At the end of 
three hours, the sponge will have fallen. Now add 
salt and sugar in equal quantities, and enough flour 
to make a dough that will not stick. Knead it well, 
cover, and let stand an hour anda quarter. Make 
it into one-pound loaves, let stand one hour longer, 
and bake twenty minutes in an oven that is just hot 
enough not to burn. Wrap up inacloth until cold. 
Brush the top with lard, before wrapping up, and the 
crust will not be hard. 

This may seem to be a great deal of work ; but it is 
the way bakers make their bread. Perhaps some 
people think bakers’ bread unclean; but their tools 
must be clean, or their bread will not be right. Every 
pound of flour that is used is sifted, and everything 
is kept covered, each article being used for the 
one purpose. The pans, and buckets for the yeast 
are used for nothing else, and are washed as soon as 
used. No grease is allowed to touch them. 

Twist bread is a favorite product. Divide one 
pound of dough in three equal parts. Sprinkle some 
buckwheat flour on the board; roll each piece with 
the hands, until it is about tweive inches jong, thick 
in the middle, tapering to a point at each end; plait 
them, using plenty of buckwheat to keep them from 
sticking. Bake on pans, after they have risen ina 
towel. Bakers bake them on the bottom of the oven, 
but this cannot be done with a range. 

—* Pro.” 


The Kitchen Table. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ORANGE, LEMON AND PINEAPPLE, 

Orange Fritters. 

Make a nice light batter with one-half pound of flour, 
one-half ounce of butter, half a teaspoonful of salt, two 
eggs, and sufficient milk to give the proper consistency, 
which would be about one pint; peel the oranges and divide 
each into eight pieces without breaking the thin skin; dip 
each piece into the batter; have ready a pan of boiling 
lard or clarified dripping; drop the oranges in this and fry 
them a delicate brown—from eight to ten minutes. When 
done, lay them on a piece of white blotting-paper before 
the fire to drain away any greasy moisture that may re- 
main; sprinkle them over with white sugar and serve hot. 
Orange Pudding. 

Take the yolks of three eggs, one tablespoonful of corn- 
flour, one breakfastcupful of powdered white sugar, one 
pint of milk; make into a custard by allowing it to come 
to the boil to thicken. Peel and slice five oranges and 
put the slices into a pudding dish, with sugar sprinkled 
over each layer. While the custard is quite hot, pour it 
over the oranges; make a whip of the whites of three 
eggs and two tablespoonfuls of sugar, place on the top, 
and brown very delicately in the oven. 

Oranges «11 Si: 1p. 

Score the oranges all over in imitation of some orna- 
mental design, representing basket-work or trellis-work, 
and then simmer them in water until nearly done through. 
They must next be put into cold water for twenty-four 
hours, changing the water every three hours. At the end 
of this time they should be drained ina sieve for several 
hours, then placed in an earthen pan and covered with a 
hot sirup made by boiling three pounds of sugar and one 
quart of water for five minutes. For three successive 
days let the sirup be boiled up and skimmed, and when 
nearly cold pour back upon the oranges; after the last 
time the oranges may be put away in jars, and used for 
dessert when required. 

Lemon Custard Cheesecakes. 

Ingredients: One-half pound of puff paste, four ounces 
of butter, four ounces of powdered white sugar, four 
lemons, eight eggs, and one drop of essence of lemon. 
How tousethem: Put the butter, sugar, the juice of four 
lemons, and rubbing of one lemon into a stewpan; add 
the eggs, then stand the stewpan in a pan of boiling water 
on the fire, and continue stirring until the ingredients be- 
come quite a thick custard; take off the fire and stand in 
a pan of cold water, and stir until quite cold. Roll the 
pulp-paste out the thickness of a quarter of an inch; now 
cut some round pieces and lay them in tartlet pans, press 
out the paste from the center with the thumb and finger 
then place in each a teaspoonful of the mixture. Then 
put them on a baking tin, in a moderate oven, and bake a 
pale brown. When baked, take out of the pans and let 
them get cold, then dish them on lace papers in glass or 
silver dishes. 

Pineapple Pudding. 

Ingredients: One pint of milk, six eggs, six ounces of 
sugar, six sponge cakes, a tin of preserved pineapple 
and three ounces of dried cherries. How to use them: 
Butter well a pudding mould, and ornament the top with 
dried cherries and pieces of pineapple; put in the sponge 
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cakes (broken in pieces), and some more pineapple (broken 
in small pieces); into a basin put the milk, the sugar, and 
the eggs; whisk all together until the sugar is dissolved, 
then add the sirup of the pineapple to it; turn the mixture 
over the sponge cakes in the mould, cover with buttered 
paper, and steam one hour and twenty minutes. Chop 
the rest of the pineapple very fine, turn the pudding on 
to a hot dish, place the pineapple round it and serve 


—Mrs. S. H. Snider. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SEVEN PUDDINGS AND TWO SAUCES. 
ONE FoR EACH DAY OF THE WEEK. 
English Plum Pudding. 

One cupful of melted butter, stirred into two cupfuls of 
fine cracker -:umbs; add this to one quart of boiling milk 
and stir till thick. One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of 
molasses, two teaspoonfuls mixed spice, salt, two cupfuls 
of stoned raisins, one cupful of currants, one-quarter of a 
pound of citron, one-half cupful of wine or brandy, rind 
and juice of one lemon. When this is cool, add six eggs. 
Put in adish in the oven, and cover at first; when it is 
set, stir up thoroughly. Let it bake slowly by an after 
noon fire four hours, or it can be boiled. Whipped cream 
makes a good sauce. 

English Pudding (Hour). 

One pound each of currants, raisins (stoned) and suet, 
one-half pound of citron, one cupful of molasses, one pint 
of boiling milk, one scant teaspoonful each of cinnamon, 
allspice and salt, one-half teaspoonful of clove, the same 
of soda, and one nutmeg; six eggs, reserving one white 
for sauce. Boil six hours. Add flour to stiffen, so that a 
fork will stand upright in the mixture. 

Plum Pudding. 

A small stale loaf, well broken, leaving out any hard 
part. Pour over it one quart of boiling milk, one cupful of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of molasses, one teaspoonful 
each of salt and cinnamon, one-half a nutmeg, one pint of 
stoned raisins. When cool add four well-beaten eggs. 
Bake or boil three or four hours. It is very good cold. 
Cold Plum Pudding. 

Eight rolled crackers, one quart of milk (cold), one cup 
ful of sugar (brown or white), three eggs, three-fourths of 
a cupful of butter, one pound of chopped raisins (less will 
do), spice. Bake four hours, stirring frequently till the 
last half hour. 

Black Pudding. 

Three cupfuls of flour, one and one-half cupfuls of milk, 
one and one-half cupfuls of raisins (stoned), one egg (or 
without), butter the size of an egg, teaspoonful of clove, cin- 
namon, salt, one cupful of molasses. Steam four hours. 
Amherst Pudding. 

Three cupfuls of flour, one-half cupful of sour milk, one 
cupful of molasses, one cupful of suet, one cupful of 
raisins, one-half teaspoonful of soda, salt. Boil for four or 
five hours. 

Suet Plum Pudding. 

One cupful of chopped suet, three cupfuls of flour, one 
cupful of molasses, one cupful of currants, one and one- 
half cupfuls of milk, one cupful of raisins (stoned), two tea- 
spoonfuls of soda, one teaspoonful of spice. Boil four 
hours. Should always be served hot. 

Cold Sauce. 

Beat the white of one egg, with enough powdered sugar 
to make a thick but not stiff mixture. Flavor, and then 
beat in thoroughly one-third cupful of melted butter (meas- 


ure before melting). Pile up ona fancy dish. It melts in 
foam on hot pudding. 
Hot Sauce. 

Set a bowl in a basin of hot water, refilling so as to keep 
it hot. In the bowl, beat one egg and one cupful of sugar; 
flavor. When ready to serve, beat in one-half cupful of 
boiling milk. Stir as itis served, soit will be thick only on 
top. Wine will improve the sauces in addition to vanilla. 

—C. #7. S. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THREE OLD-FASHIONED RECIPES. 
A Recipe for Mince Meat, 1815. 

One and one-half pounds of raisins, one pound of cur- 
rants, one-half pound of fresh tongue, one-half pound of 
suet, one pound of cut-up apples, one and one-half pounds 
of sugar, one-half pint of wine or one-half tumblerful of 
brandy, one tablespoonful of cloves, one-half tablespoon- 
ful of cinnamon, one-half pound of citron, peels of two 
lemons (grated). Add a little cider at the time of baking. 
Grandmother's Recipe for Ginger Cakes. 

Three pounds of flour, one pound of brown sugar, one 
pound of butter, one quart of molasses, one cupful of 
ginger; flavor with grated lemon peel, mace and cinna- 
mon; two tablespoonfuls of lard rubbed through the flour. 
Arrowroot for a Sick Person. 

A tablespoonful of arrowroot, mix into a paste, smooth 
with a tablespoonful of brandy, add boiling water until it 
becomes a stiff jelly; sweeten with loaf sugar, and grate 


nutmeg on the top. 
Mrs. Russell Wetmore. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AS WE BUILD. 
The masons were building the granite wall 
‘Round the beautiful church on the green; 
They hammered and chiseled the stones inch by inch, 
And laid them with mortar between. 


They made the foundations both strong and deep, 
And leveled with plummet and line; 

And carefully wrought that no flaw might appear 
To sully the perfect design. 

And when the last beautiful crowning stones 
Were laid, and the work was done, 

Complete and strong and perfect it stood, 
A lesson for every one. 


A lesson of daily human life; 
We build, though we may not see, 
For Time and Eternity, day by day, 
The character that shall be. 
Each little word, or thought, or deed 
Is clipped by the chisel we wield; 
Each loving plan for another’s good 
Is wrought in the life we build. 


If honor and truth are the tendrils which hold 
The purpose when life is new; 

And Conscience and Faith on the granite have set 
Their seals of a life pure and true; 


Then the years, as they roll with their changes, will bring 
A manhood both fearless and strong ; 
The power and the will to stand fast for the right, 
And firmly to stand against wrong. 
And the sure reward of a faithful life, 
The Great Master Builder will own, 
When, our tasks “ well done,” to us shall be given 
The victor’s fadeless crown. 
—Katharine P. Canning. 
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IN THE LAUNDRY. 


A Goop WorD FoR KEROSENE AND THE RIGHT WAY OF 
Using IT. 

N spite of rebuffs and failures— 

not my own—without num- 

faa) ber, my faith in kerosene, as 

aid in washing, grows 

stronger with time; and my 

desire that others should know 

what a help it is, flourishes, 

despite discouragements. For 

there is where the rebuffs and 

failures accur—when I par- 

tially or wholly fail to inspire 

others with a little of my own trust. My experience 

in this one attempt bas brought me to the reluctant 

belief that few women are able to follow a recipe 

exactly, “ without variableness or shadow of turning” ; 

and instead of laying their failures to their own in- 

exactness, the fault is usually brought to my door, 

and helps to augment a choice little heap of com- 

plaints which only conscious rectitude enables me 

to patiently endure. There is no remedy—for me— 

in argument with my fault-finders. They have tried 

my recipe and are disgusted with it. Tried it, as I 

discover by questioning them, not in my way, but in 
their own, or some other person’s. 

““T never could do anything twice alike,” said one 
woman ; “sometimes I have good luck with my wash- 
ing, and sometimes I don’t.” 

Now, kerosene is not a genie for such as she; but 
for the one who caz use it twice alike, it is a great la- 
bor saver. I used to use a washing machine—one of 
the best in the market—but, since I have learned the 
value of kerosene, the washer helps only with the col- 
ored clothes. This isthe rule. Try it, not once, but 
twice or thrice, before deciding that it is “no good”: 

For a boilerful of clothes, two-thirds of a cake of 
Babbitt’s soap—or any of equal strength—and four 
taplespoonfuls of kerosene. Lessen the quantity, 
both of soap and kerosene, for asmall washing. Put 
cold rain water—kerosene cannot be used with any 
but rain water—in the boiler, to the depth of three or 
four inches; shave up the soap, measure the kerosene, 
and add both to the water while it is cold. Boil to- 
gether thoroughly, watching that it does not foam 
over on the stove. Then add enough cold water to 
boil the clothes in, and put them in—the best white 
ones—while the water is cold. Bring to a boil, and 
boil steadily for ten minutes. Take out into a tub of 
cold rain water and suds. Rinse and blue in still 
other waters. There will be no rubbing, except to 
get the suds out, for the dirt has all disappeared. Add 
to the suds in the boiler a little more soap and kero- 
sene, if there are many towels, etc., for the next batch. 
After it boils well, cool a little with cold water, and 
put in the dirtiest of the white clothes. These will 
boil during the sudsing and rinsing of the first lot. 
Wash the colored clothes in the sudsing water, by 


hand—or with a machine if preferred. Flannels, es- 
pecially, wash easier for the kerosene in the suds;° 
and there is nothing about it to fade the most deli- 
cate fabric. 

The mistakes usually made are: 1. Putting the 
kerosene into a boilerful of water. It will then float 
on top, and, with the dirt from the clothes, form a te- 
nacious, greasy scum, which will stick to the clothes 
through repeated washings. When, if thorougly in- 
corporated with the soap and a little water, there is 
no such trouble. 2. Using too much kerosene, which 
makes the clothes look yellow. 3. Using cleansed or 
hard water, when the scummy trouble always occurs. 
4. Boiling the water, before putting in the clothes, 
when the dirt is “set,’”’ instead of eliminated. 

The clothes last longer—because they are not worn 
by rubbing, nor rotted by lye-preparations—wash 
easier and quicker, and look better than when done 
by any other method with which I am acquainted, 
It will surprise the one who has always “rubbed, 
scrubbed and tubbed” her washing, by the wearing, 
old-fashioned ways, to find how easily she can have 
her clothes on the line, and with how little fatigue it 
is accomplished. I usually put the clothes over to 
boil, before sitting down to breakfast. By the time the 
dishes are washed, the first boilerful is ready to suds; 
and an hour or so is all that is required to “fling 
to the breeze” a wash of seventy-five or 100 pieces. 
—Agnes Rosenkrans. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ENGLISH AND AMERIOAN HOMES. 


UCH is said of the luxury of the Old World, 
but people who have had opportunities for 
comparison testify that the average of com- 
fort in living is much higherin the United 

States than in England and Europe. Even the 
homes of the wealthiest are entirely lacking in 
comforts and conveniences that are regarded as 
indispensable among the middle class and even 
the poorer homes of the United States. Many 
English houses occupied by families of means are 
not supplied with steam or water, and the general 
method of heating is by open fire-places fed with 
smoky soft coal. Hot-air furnaces are almost un- 
known. Set bowls, with hot and cold water faucets, 
are regarded as non-permissible extravagance even 
by the wealthiest, and only the very wealthiest some- 
times indalge in the luxury of a bath-room. A hotel 
having one advertises it as a special and unusual at- 
traction. Candles are still much relied on for illumi- 
nation. A hundred other conveniences regarded as 
necessaries in American homes are unknown in Eng- 
lish households. A recent writer on this subject re- 
marks that “it may be safely said that there is not a 
royal palace in all Great Britain or Europe, which is 
as luxurious, or even comfortable, as the house of the 
average American of moderate means, and in no 
country in the world is the greatest blessing of life— 
a happy and comfortable home—so readily within the 
reach of all as in our own land.” 
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The Ghildren of the Household. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOLBOY’S CALENDAR; 


Or, AN Easy METHOD OF STUDYING SOME OF THE PRINCI- 
PAL Facts OF AMERICAN HIsTORY. 


MARCH. 
March 1, 1781. The Federal Government accepted by all the 
states. 1865, Congress abolishes slavery in the United 
States. 
March 2, 1781. Federal Congress assembled in Philadelphia. 
March 3, 1633. First Colony arrived at the Potomac under 
Calvert, for the settlement of Maryland. 1864, U. S. 
Grant’ created lieutenant-general. 
March 4, 1829. Charter granted to the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay. 
March 5, 1849. Gen. Zachary Taylor inaugurated. 
March 6, 1862. Battle of Pea Ridge; Confederates defeated. 
March 7, 1850. Greatspeech of Daniel Webster in the United 
States Senate. Afterwards known as the famous 7th of 
March speech. 
March 8, 1765. Stamp Act passed. 
March 9, 1862. Battle of the Monitor and Merrimac. 
March 10, 1862. McClellan and his army of 100,000 cross the 
Potomac, and find the Confederate camp at Bull Run 
evacuated. 
March 11, 1862. McClellan resigns the general command and 
assumes command of the Army of the Potomac. 
March 12, 1841. Mr. Fox, British minister, demands the 
release of Mr. MacLeod. 
March 13, 1862. Federals attacked the town of Newbern, 
North Carolina. 
March 14, 1644. Charter granted to Rhode Island. Pilanta- 
tions of Providence and Rhode Island united. 1820, 
Maine admitted as a state to the Union. 
March 15, 1781. Battle of Guilford Court-House, Virginia. 
1767, Andrew Jackson born. 
March 16, 1781. Cornwallis defeats Green at Guilford. 
March 17, 1776. Evacuation of Boston by the British. 
March 18, 1766. Stamp act repealed by Parliament. 
March 19, 1810. Congress voted to adhere to the non-impor- 
tation act. 
March 20, 1852. Publication of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” by 
Mrs. Stowe. 

March 21, 1862. Captain Wilkes (British) boldly rescued his 
Ship, the Emily St. Pierre, from the Federals. 

March 22, 1612. Virginia receives its third charter. 

March 23, 1854. Commercial treaty concluded between Japan 
and the United States, by Commodore Perry. 

March 24, 1664. Albemarle Colony formed. 

March 25, 1865. Attack on Fort Steadman. 

March 26, 1844. Treaty with Hesse Cassel. 

March 27, 1814. Battle of Horse-Shoe Bend. 

March 28, 1860. President Buchanan protests against a pro- 
posed inquiry into his acts. 

March 29, 1847. Vera Cruz captured. 

March 30, 1865. Battle of Five Forks. 

March 31, 1865. Three days sanguinary conflict begins at 
Petersburg, Va., at first favorable to Confederates; later, 
Lee retreats. 1744, War declared between Great Britain 
and France, affecting American colonies. 


APRIL. 


April 1, 1861. Great excitement over the Morrill tariff. 1862, 
Gen. Burnside occupied Beaufort and Fort Macon. 


April 2, 1865. Gen. Lee retreats from battle of Five Forks 
Richmond and Petersburg evacuated by the confederates, 
and occupied by Gen. Grant. 
April 3, 1783. Treaty of United States with Sweden. 
April 4, 1841. President Harrison died. 1862, Slavery abol- 
ished in the District of Columbia. 
April 5, 1862. McClellan advanced into Virginia; besieges 
Yorktown, held by 20,000 Confederates. 
April 6, 1862. Battle of Shiloh (Pittsburgh Landing), Tenn. 
1789, Washington declared president. 
April 7, 1863. Fort Sumter bombarded. 
April 8, 1812. Louisiana admitted tothe Union. 1864, Battle 
of Mansfield. 
April 9, 1865. Lee’s army surrendered to Grant. 
April 10, 1812. Mitchell, governor of Georgia, supersedes Gen. 
Matthews. 
April 11, 1862. Fort Pulaski, Georgia, captured. 1861, Major 
Anderson refuses to surrender Fort Sumter. The war 
begins. 
April 12, 1864. Fort Pillow captured. 1865, Mobile evacu- 
ated by the Confederates. 
April 13, 1861. Fort Sumter captured by the Secessionists. 
April 14, 1776. Gen. Washington arrives in New York. 1865, 
President Lincoln assassinated at Ford’s Theatre, Wash- 
ington, at ro o’clock p. m., by J. Wilkes Booth. The 
Union flag placed on Fort Sumter. 
April 15, 1861. President Lincoln calls tor 75,000 volunteer 
troops. 1865, President Lincoln dies at 7.30 a.m. An- 
drew Johnson sworn in as president. 1863, Jackson 
Miss., burned. 
April 16, 1832. Treaty with Chili. 
April 17, 1790. Death of Benjamin Franklin. 
April 18, 1861. Confederates seize Harper’s Ferry. 
April 19, 1775. Battle of Lexington, Mass. 1861, the Sixth 
Massachusetts regiment attacked by a mob in Baltimore, 
while passing through that city to Washington; first 
blood shed in the war. 
April 20, 1662. Charter granted to,Connecticut. 1760, Great 
fire in Boston. 
April 21, 1862. Nine ships of war, and naval stores, burned at 
Norfolk, Va., toavoid their being taken by Confederates. 
April 22, 1865. President Lincoln’s funeral train en route for 
Philadelphia and New York. 
April 23. 1779. Gen. Lincoln marches toward Augusta, Ga. 
1781, Fort Watson taken. 
April 24, 1494. Columbus nominates a council of regency 
under Brother Diego. : 
April 25, 1781. Battle between Lord Rawdon and Gen. Greene. 
1862, New Orleans captured by the Federal navy. 

April 26, 1865. Gen. Johnston’s army surrendered. J. Wilkes 
Booth captured and shot. : 

April 27, 1813. Capture of York. 1777, Gen. Wooster killed. 
1865, Booth’s body said to be sunk in the Potomac. 

April 28, 1862. New Orleans occupied by the Federals. 


April 29, 1813. Villages of Frenchtown and Havre de Grace 
set fire to and plundered by the British. 

April 30, 1789. Gen. Washington inaugurated president of the 
United States. 1803, Louisiana purchased from France. 
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Jhe Gozy 


We have several contributions for our “Cosy Corner” depart. 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 


“Pp, M. A.,” Pittsfield, Mass., is respectfuliy referred 
to the above notice. 


THE ‘‘ MODERATION ” QUOTATION. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The sentence, “ Moderation is the silken string run- 
ning through the pearl chain of all virtues,” was written 
by Fuller, and is found in his “‘ Miscellaneous Aphorisms.” 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. P. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I enclose the poem, “‘ Saxon Grit” [see Fugitive Verse], 
asked for by ‘“‘ Mrs. W. S. L.,” in “ Cozy Corner” for 
February. It was written for the “ New England Dinner” 
in New York, several years since. My scrap is not dated. 

GREENFIELD, MAss. 


ITS ORIGIN? 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Can some one tell me the origin of the phrase, “ Work 
like a Trojan”? I have seen it stated as referring to the 
Trojans in their persistent defence of Troy, when that 
city was besieged by an enemy. Has any one any facts 
concerning this matter ? L. L. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


MOLASSES CAKE, 

Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING 

Will you be so kind as to ask some of the members 
of your “Cozy Corner” for a number one rule for soft 
Molasses Cake? Would like one with sour milk, and 
also another without sour milk (as it is not always at 
hand). I have tried many different rules, but they are 
none of them exact/y satisfactory, and I am in hopes that 
Goop HouSEKEEPING will help me out of the dilemma, 
and send me ¢#e rule long wished for. Mrs. J. H. Y. 

ORIENT, N. Y. 


A MAN’S COLD LUNCH, AND BOTTOM CRUSTS 
OF BREAD. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I would like to ask the habitués of the “ Cozy Corner” if 
any of them can give me suggestions on the subject of a 
man’s lunch—a cold lunch that is to be carried to the 
place of business. Cold meat of any kind (except ham 
and dried beef) is not liked, and I am at my wit’s end to 
know what to provide. 

I would also like to know how to prevent the bottom 
crust of my bread from tasting of the pan. Mrs. A. T. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 


{Our Wilmington correspondent will find something of 
interest regarding “cold lunches ” in the description of a 
“lunch” recently tendered to the conductors of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING by Mr. Edward Atkinson, on which 
occasion the entire “lunch ” of four courses was cooked in 


to furnish warm lunches to workmen, wherever found, 
at so low a minimum of expense as to be the means of 
displacing co/d dinners, and the substitution of warm 
ones in their places. The “lunch” as given by Mr. 
Atkinson, will be written of in detail in our next issue.— 
Edito~ 0f GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


SARATOGA CHIPS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

If “M. A. D.” of Ottumwa, Iowa, will cook Saratoga 
chips as follows, she can expedite matters very much: 
Put about two pounds of lard or nice drippings on to heat. 
Wash and peel a half-dozen good-sized potatoes and drop 
in boiling water for five minutes; take off and slice them 
the long way, then drop them in your boiling fat, and they 
will be ready for the table in about ten minutes, cooking 
about half of them at one time. Take them out with a 
skimmer and put in a colander to drain, sprinkling witha 
little salt, then pour them in your dish, and they are ready 
for the table. If eaten immediately they are excellent. 

EasT ORANGE, N. J. AUNT Lizzie. 


CARE OF CHAMOIS SKIN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I would like to say, in answer to the chamois skin 
question in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for January, that from 
long experience I can find no way to clean chamois skins 
but with warm suds, and rinsed in water same tempera- 
ture, and while drying to stretch and rub them. This 
same rule applies to the washing of white flannels, ex- 
cept in place of rubbing they should soak a half-hour or 
more in lukewarm suds; squeeze them, wring and rinse 
immediately in water same temperature; put through 
wringer, shake and dry as soon as possible, and press 
when bone dry. Leaving flannels damp shrinks them 
irremediably. Mrs. L. S. 

BANGOR, ME. 


IRON RUST ON TABLE LINEN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Within a few months I have found a cure for the little 
annoying iron rust spots on table cloths, napkins and 
other white pieces of the wash. One part of oxalic acid, 
two parts of cream of tartar (pulverized). Apply to the 
spots when the fabric is dry, and drip from the fingers a 
few drops of warm water. It is a delightsome surprise to 
see the fair face restored, and though I am not ofa pa- 
thetic nature especially, I exclaimed, on seeing the result 
of my first effort, “ Now is the: winter of my discontent,” 
etc. For the benefit of those beginning to learn good 
housekeeping, I will add that it is important to rinse the 
cloth as soon as there is no vestige of the rust remaining. 

BANGOR, ME. Mrs. L. S. 


APPLE DUMPLINGS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

So many and varied have been the recipes published in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, relating to the use of that uni- 
versally favorite fruit, the apple, one would infer that with 
the article in a late issue, entitled ‘“ Dried Apple Pies,” 
all its “states and conditions ” had been described. But 
in our family there has for a long time been in usea 
recipe for “ Baked Apple Dumplings,” published years 
ago in one of “ Mrs. Winslow’s Recipe Books,” which 
may not have fallen under the notice of the good house- 
keepers who frequent the “Cozy Corner.” Thinking 
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some oné, or more, of them might find it useful at times 
by way of variety, I will forward it, together with arule sor 
making tomato soup, which is generally well liked, and 
which differs from any I have seen published. If these 
dishes form the first and last courses of a dinner, you 
may take my word for it the intermediate course or 
courses need not be of a hearty nature, even to satisfy the 
keenest “‘ demands of appetite.” 

BAKED APPLE DuMPLINGS.—* Take one-half pint of raised 
bread dough, roll into it one large spoonful of butter; roll out, 
then fold it and set it aside to lighten. When well raised, 
divide into six parts;roll them out thin. Have ready six good- 
sized tart apples—pared and cored, the holes filled in with 
sugar and butter. Close the dough over the apples and put 
them in a deep dish; let them stand an hour, then sprinkle 
sugar between the dumplings, with small pieces of butter, and 
any kind of spice you like; pour a teacupful of water over 
them, and bake three-quarters of an hour. Sauce may be used 
but is not necessary.” 

If no sauce is used, larger amount of sugar, butter and 
water, than that given in the rule, is, I think, required. If 
time is limited, the apples may be sliced, as they will 
cook more readily. 

Tomato Soup.—To one quart of water add eight tomatoes 
(cut in small pieces) ; boil twenty minutes; then put in one-half 
teaspoonful of soda; let it boil a few minutes, then add abouta 
pint of sweet milk. Season the same as oyster soup. Bread 
crumbs, rolled cracker, sago, parsley or rice, as preferred, may 
be added. Canned tomatoes may be used when fresh ones are 
not to be had 

Troy, N. Y. 


PEPPER SAUCE AND ROACHES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In the “ Cozy Corner” for February, I note two queries 
which I feel it my duty to answer. The “ Pepper Sauce ” 
“J. H. S.” wishes to make is simply bottles of cider vine- 
gar into which are dropped fresh, ripened peppers (as 
soon as red) of either the Chili or Cayenne varieties. A 
dozen of the latter is sufficient fora quart bottle. Cork 
and set away a few weeks before using. Will keep a 
dozen years as good as when first made. 

“Mrs. R. E. T.” has my profound sympathy. Many 
years ago I lived in Virginia and experienced my first 
real misery asa housekeeper. I had never before seen 
roaches. Invisible during the day, no sooner had the 
night time arrived than they mustered by thousands into 
the deserted kitchen. The walls were black with them. 
They penetrated into the barrels of flour and meal in spite 
of every precaution. They ran over dishes in the pantry, 
and it was never safe to use one without scalding with hot 
water, else the food placed on it was sure to be spoiled. 
I tried every remedy I could hear of, and I was a/ways 
inguiring. They seemed to fatten on my poisons; at 
least their numbers did not suffer diminution. One day I 
took up an old almanac and idly turned its tattered yellow 
pages, and on the last fragment of a leaf came upon this: 
“Equal portions of corn meal and red lead mixed with 
molasses, and spread on plates, will destroy roaches.” 
And it did. I put it in several dishes and set them on the 
floor, and at nine o’clock stole softly out to see if they ate 
it. The dishes were so covered with roaches that the 
mixture was scarcely visible. The next night there were 
fewer at the feast. And in a week not a roach was seen. 
I lived seven years thereafter in the same house and 
never saw one. W. B. 

MILFORD, DEL. 


MorRE COCKROACHES. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

“Mrs. R. E. T.,” Glencoe, La., in the February number 
of Goop HousEKEEPING, asks for a remedy for cock- 
roaches.. Having been successful on one occasion in 
clearing our house of these horrible insects, 1 give the 
benefit of my experience. I procured some Paris green 
(a very small quantity), mixed it with a little water, and 
with a feather applied it to all places where they were 
likely to conyregate—in cracks, behind sinks, between hot 
water pipes, e.c. I did not trust the undertaking to any 
servant, but did it carefully myself, and also carefully put 
the remainder of the Paris green down the sink, in case of 
any accident. We never saw a cockroach again, and they 
had pervaded the house from garret to cellar. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. H. J. Brooks. 


A QUOTATION AND A MISQUOTATION. 

Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

The quotation asked for in “The Cozy Corner,” by 
“ An Admirer of Moderation in all Things,” is as follows: 
“ Moderation is the silken string running through the 
pearl chain of all virtues,” and the author is Bishop Hall. 

I beg leave to differ with “C. F. P.” of St. Paul, Minn., 
in calling the quotation from Pope in the January number, 
page 41, a #zsquotation. I find in his translation of “ The 
Odyssey,” Book XV, line eighty-three, “ Welcome the 
coming, speed the farting guest,” and in his Satire II, 
Book II, Line 159, ‘“‘ Welcome the coming, speed the going 
guest.” As he was author of both lines, one must be as 
correct as the other. P. 

WAKEFIELD, MAss. 


“ GOING” AND “ PARTING.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will “C. F. P.” allow me to say that “ Welcome the 
coming, speed the parting guest,” as quoted on page 41 of 
January Goop HOUSEKEEPING, is just as correct as her 
manner of quoting it. Pope is the author of both. He 
uses the expression in one of his “ Satires,” thus: 

“For I who hold Sage Homer’s rule the best, 
Welcome the coming, speed the going guest,” 
and in his “ Odyssey,” thus: 
“True friendship’s laws are by this rule exprest, 
Welceme the coming, speed the parting guest.” 
FRANKF?x'T, Ky. Mrs. H. W. 


A MISQUOTATION (?) VERIFIED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
If “C. F. P.” of St. Paul will consult Pope’s Satire II, 
Book II, line 159, the following will be found : 
“For I who hold Sage Homer’s rule the best, 
Welcome the coming, speed the going guest.” 
The lines she had in mind were, doubtless, 
“True friendship’s laws are by this rule exprest, 
Welcome the coming, speed the farting guest.” 
GREEN Bay, WIs. S. 


AND More YET. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“ Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest,”—quo- 
tation from Pope. The poem, “ Man,” appeared in the 
New York Evening Post nearly forty years ago. I think 
it was published anonymously, and has never been ac- 
knowledged. S. DEW. G. 

WESTFIELD, MAss. 
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Quiet Hours «m 


o Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only 
provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh and en- 
tertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzzce. 
301.—THE KNIGHT’S-MOVE PUZZLE. 

“A knight of the post, quoth he, for so I am termed.” But 
here comes a knight of puzzledom, admitted to the privilege of 
stirring the wits of the quick witted, and the term we will give 
him shall be “ Mr. Knights-move.”” He desires an introduc- 
tion to the felicitous minded of Goop HoUSEKEEPING’S readers. 

The problem in the ‘‘ Knight’s-move Puzzle” is to place a 
knight in position, and with the knight’s-move cover every 
square on the diagram, once only. By reading the word in 
each square, as the knight moves, a familiar selection, in keep- 
ing with the usual contents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING and of 
profound importance in the Homes of the World, from a poem 
of a well-known writer, will be found. 
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For solutions of the “ Knight’s-move Puzzle” three prizes 
are offered, as follows: For the first correct rendering of the 
selection, stating also the name of its author, and the name of 
the poem or work from which it is taken, Three Dollars; for 
the second rendering, under the same terms, one year’s sub- 
scription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, and for the third, ditto, any 
one of the eleven bound volumes of Goop HousEKEEPING,— 
precedence to be determined by date of postmark. 

There has been such a lack of uniformity in the returns hereto- 
fore made to the puzzles of our ** Quick Witted”’ department, that 
we shall hereafter give, in each issue of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, a 
blank form for use in sending returns to this department. 

All solutions intended for competition for these prizes must be 
written on the blank provided elsewhere, which can be cut out and 
sent to the Editor. 

All solutions must be received by6 p. m. of Saturday, March 
21, 1891, but the first correct ones in will take the prizes. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within twelve 
months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 


Pr1zE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
294.—A BIOGRAPHICAL BANQUET. 

Everybody is interested in novelties, and that the ‘“‘ Biograph- 
ical Banquet ” was such has been proven by the size of the com- 
pany that came to admire the guests and record their names. 
The Banquet was presented in the January number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, and the papers returned show quite a variety 
of opinion as to the names of the guests present, and this fact 
(‘variety is the spice of life’’) has made the contest for the 
prizes offered, a very interesting one. The results, as printed 
below, will furnish any one a good week’s study. 

Two reports were quite artistically prepared, the full dia- 
gram of the banquet table having been sketched, one very 
beautifully in twocolors of ink. And itis worthy of commenda- 
tion to the quick witted who visited the Banquet, to say that 
we never examined a batch of prize contest lists that were, all 
things considered, more carefully prepared than the one just 
considered. 

It was evident that a large variety of names would be pre- 
sented, so, as some sort of a standard must be taken as a basis 
for awarding the prizes, the author’s list was chosen. The first 
list received that corresponded with the standard, and which 
has won the First Prize—Five Dollars—was sent in by Miss 
Sarah S. Dickinson of Evanston, III. 

As there was no second list that fully agreed with the 
author’s, the first received that tallied with it except in one 
particular, and that an admissible one—‘‘ Solyman II., and 
Frederick II. of Germany” being given for No. 4 of the 
guests ’’—has been given the Second Prize—Three Dollars— 
and it was furnished by Mrs. Anna F. Butler of Hartford, Ct. 

The next to correctly name the guests simply, was Miss 
Emilie K. Davis of Danvers, Mass., who wins the Third Prize— 
one year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

The third correct naming of the authors of the quotations, 
for which the Fourth Prize—any one of the eleven bound vol- 
umes of Gcop HousEKEEPING—was offered, was made by 
Miss Elva H. Young of Springfield, Mass. 


THE APPELLATIONS AND THEIR OWNERS—THE ‘“‘ GUESTS.”’ 
{The Author's List.) 
Wicked Wasp of Twickenham.—A/exander Pope. 
. Madman of the North.—Charles X7/. of Sweden. 
. The Father of History.— Herodotus. 
. The Law-giver.—Zycurgus. 
. The Golden-mouthed.—S¢. CArysostom. 
. The Iron Duke.—Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington. 
. Old Bullion.— Col. Thomas H. Benton. 
. Monsieur Veto.— Louis XV TJ. of France. 
g. The Hero of the Nile.—Zord Nelson. 
10. Sweet Singer of the Temple.— George Heréert. 
11. The brightest, wittiest, and meanest of mankind.— Framecis 
Bacon. 
12. The Cautious Tyrant.—Cardinal Richelieu. 
13. Angelic Doctor.-- Thomas Aguinas. 
14. The Little Giant.—Stephen A. Douglas. 
15. The Uncrowned King.—Chinese Gordon (Charles George 
Gordon). 
16. Semiramis of the North —A/argaret of Denmark. 
17. The Old Fox —Marshal Soult. 
18. The Man of Destiny.—apoleon Bonaparte. 
. The Grand Old Man.— William E. Gladstone. 
. Mother Ann.—Azn Lee, Leader of the Shakers. 
. Poor Richard.—Benjamin Franklin. 
. The Learned Blacksmith.—Z/shu Burritt. 
. The Great Iconoclast.— Martin Luther. 
. The Mill-boy of the Slashes.— Henry Clay. 
. The Lycurgus of the Lower House.—ZLord John Russell. 
. The Great Elector.— William, Elector of Brandenburg. 
. The Modern Hogarth.— George Cruikshank. 
. The Silent.— William J. of Orange. 
29. Jack of Spades.—Gen. John A. Logan. 
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30. The Deadly Austrian.—Maria Louisa, wife of Bonaparte. 
. The Eagle of Brittany.—Zertrand du Guesclin. 

. Carolina Game-Cock.— Gen. Thomas Sumpter. 

. The Protestant Pope.— Clement X/V. 

. The Grand Corrupter.—Sir Robert Walpole. 

. The Father of Popular Education—/ohn Henry Pestalozsi. 
. Morning Star of the Reformation.—/John Wickliffe. 

. The Llammer.—Charles Martel. 

. The Great Bear.— Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

39. The King-maker.—Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick. 
40. Holy Maid of Kent.— Elizabeth Barton. 

41. Old Buena Vista.—Zachary Taylor. 

42. Lion of the North.—Gustavus Adolphus. 

43. Old Man Eloquent.—/John Quincy Adams. 

44. Maid of Saragossa.—Augustina Zaragoza. 

45. Rare Ben.—Ben Jonson. 

46. The Irish Agitator.—Daniel O’ Connell. 

47- The Poet Naturalist.—Henry D. Thoreau. 

48. Brother Jonathan.—/onathan Trumbull. 


THE QUOTATIONS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 

There was found to be a little disagreement as to the author- 
ship of some of the quotations, the result, no doubt, of guess- 
work. The location of the quotations was not required, but as 
some of the competitors furnished them, they are given here: 
They have been at a great feast of languages, and stolen the 

scraps.— Shakespeare (Love's Labor Lost.—v : 1). 

An old accustomed feast, whereto I have invited many a guest. 
—Shakespeare (Romeo and Juliet.—i : 2). 

It is not the quality of the meat but the cheerfulness of the 
guests, which makes the feast.— Zar/ of Clarendon. 

When I make a feast, I would my guests should praise it, not 
the cooks.—Sir John Harrington (in “Against Writers that 
Carp against Other Men’s Books’’). 

Small cheer, and great welcome, makes a merry feast. —S/akes- 
peare (Comedy of Errors.—iii: 1). 

Enough’s a feast; eat some and pocket up the rest.—Pofe 
(First Book of Horace). 

In after-dinner talk, across the walnuts and the wine.— 7exny- 
son (The Miller’s Daughter). 

Serenely full, the Epicure would say, Fate cannot harm me, I 
have dined to-day.— Sydney Smith (in Receipt for Salad). 

They are as sick that surfeit with too much, as they that starve 
with nothing.—Shakespeare (Merchant of Venice.—i: 2). 

His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well.— 7homas Par- 
nell (The Hermit). 

Sweet food of sweetly uttered knowledge.—Sir Philip Sidney 
(Defence of Poesy). 


THE ‘‘ GUESTS” BY OTHER NAMES. 

The following are among the additional names of the 
“guests,” furnished by various scribes who were present at 
the “‘ Banquet,”’ and all seem, in a greater or less degree, to 
“fill the bill’’: (4) Solyman II., Frederick II. of Germany, 
Moses, Solon. (5) Michael Drayton, Frederick II. of Ger- 
many, Lawrence Anderton, Demosthenes, Liddon. (6) Henry 
I. of Germany. (8) Boucicault. (11) Charles I. of England, 
Voltaire. (12) Pisistratus, Nero, Louis XI., George III. (15) 
Parnell, Blaine, Bismarck. (16) Catherine II. of Russia, Tal- 
leyrand. (17) Ulysses, Martin Van Buren. (18) Grover Cleve- 
land. (20) Ann Shipton. (23) Leo III., Charles Bradlaugh, 
Thomas Carlyle. (25) William Pitt. (27) Gustave Doré. (28) 
Anastasius. (32) Gen. Francis Marion. (35) Horace Mann, 
Rousseau, George Wolf, Lord Brougham, Roger Ascham. (37) 
Judas Asamonzus, Edward I. of England, St. Augustine, 
Piere d’ Ailly, John Faber, St. Hilary. (40) Elizabeth Kent. 
(43) Isocrates, Petrarch. (47) John Burroughs. (48) Dean 
Swift, the people (particularly Yankees) of the United States. 


Lines from the Letters of Pleased Puzzle-Workers. 

“ Truly, it has been a ‘ great feast.’ ”’ 

“* We have to thank you for a very fascinating and instructive 
pastime.” 

“Tam a little girl thirteen years old, but came to the ‘ Bio- 
graphical Banquet,’ and send you a list of the names of the 
guests and the authors.”’ 

“T am so glad to have received an invitation to the ‘ Ban- 
quet.’ Shakeaspeare must have responded to a general invita- 
tion for himself and family; and that other fellow, seated at 
No. 3, may be one of the family, though I cannot quite make 
him out, and, therefore, cannot hope for the shadow of a 
prize ; at anyrate, this must be sent on, for I know nothing, do 
nothing, think of nothing but GoopD HOUSEKEEPING and its 
contents.”’ 


302.—A Riddle from the German. 
[PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 

My form, it is plump, though unfurnished with bones ; 
One end stands quite firm, while one abroad roams. 
Would you s udy, or think, or dream through the day, 
You would vote me a bore, and wish me away ; 

But if singing, or feasting, or fun’s what you’re after, 
Without me your best joke would not excite laughter. 
In a red vaulted hall I make my abode, 

*And here have I helped many a feaster to food ; 

This hall is my prison, ne’er from it | stray, 

E’en when Time saps its walls, and they crumble away. 
My skill would you learn? ‘To be silent excepted, 
There is scarce an art with which I’m not gifted ; 

I can call forth your anger, your smiles, or your tears, 
Shed peace o’er your souls, or distress yeu with fears; 
I am strong, I am weak, I’m child sh, I’m able, 

I can talk with the wise, or remind you of Babel. 

To contend with my power is scarce in Man’s nature; 
Myself would I rule! ’tis often a failure 

Are you still ata loss? I'll make one more admission, 
You can’t speak my name if I give not permission. 


PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NO. 147. 
295.—Names of Celebrated Authors.—Il. 


Answers— 
1. Stowe. 5. Mil-ton. 9. Mil-ton. 
2. Lamb. 6. Mother- well. 1o. Dickens (or Great 
3. Beech-er. 7. Grey. Scott) How-it 
4. Addi-son. 8. Coop-er. Burns. 


“S. J. B., ” Medford, Mass., sends answers that agree with 
the above, and Thomas E. Hicks, Oxford, N. C., the same, ex- 
cepting that “ Preston (Margaret J.)” wasgivenfor No.1. Mrs. 
W. S. Judd, South Hadley Falls, gave ‘‘ Emerson ” for No. 4. 


296.—Build Me a House of Words. 


Answers— 
1 to 2—Imagine. 4 to 7—Ermelin. 4 to 5—-Erst. 
1 to 3—Ibis. 3 to 6—Sextant. 9 to 1o—File. 
2 to 4—Eyre. 6 to 7—Text-pen. 11 to 12—Fig. 
2 to 5—Exit. 7 to 8—Nill. 13 to 14—Gyp. 


5 to 8—Timbrel. to 4—Scruple. 
297.—Conundrum. 
Answer—Re-form-a-tory. 
Correctly answered by M. N. Robinson, Lancaster, Pa., and 
Annie E. Boynton, Swampscott, Mass. _ 


298.—Riddles to Solve. 
Answers—1. Potatoes. 2. Stoves. 3. Saws. 


Another Biographical Prize Puzzle will be presented in the 
April number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING; and in that number 
also the winners of the prizes in the ““Shakespearian Masquer- 
ade” contest will be announced. 


* Supplied by the Puzzle Editor of Goob HOUSEKEEPING. 
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Anne Bradstreet and Her Time. 

The name of Helen Campbell is familiar in every por- 
tion of our country, and certainly nowhere more so than 
among the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. As astrong 
and versatile writer, she has given her best energies to 
the advancement of the welfare of her sex, especially 
along certain lines, such as the betterment of the condi- 
tion of working women, and in dealing with the economic 
problems of the day in their various relations to the ques- 
tion of sex. When, therefore, she undertakes to intro- 
duce to American readers the earliest of the women 
writers of America, no one can question the ability and 
interest of such presentation. It is, as the author says, 
“the story of one woman who, in the midst of obstacles 
that might easily have daunted a far stouter soul, spoke 
such words as her limitations allowed.” Mistress Anne 
Bradstreet was the direct ancestress of such famous 
Americans as Oliver Wendell Holmes, Wendell Phillips, 
the Danas, the Channings, and others of equal energy if 
of lesser note, and has been called by some “ the grand- 
mother of American literature”; but more than this, she 
was one who, out of the restrictions and limitations of a 
time that hampered by stern conventionalities and even 
sterner laws the freedom of thought and action in woman, 
endeavored at least to give voice to the strong yearnings 
toward progress that struggled within her; and who, if 
she failed because of the unreadiness of her time, did at 
least ‘‘make way for liberty,” and claims, therefore, our 
attention, our interest and our remembrance. Mrs. 
Campbell tells the story earnestly and well, and her book 
is one which will hold a permanent place in the literature 
of the country. It is published by D. Lothrop Company, 
Boston, in 373 pages, 12mo, and sells for $1.25. 


Edward Burton. 

In the interesting volume before us we have what is 
called “an idealistic metaphysical novel,” the author of 
which is Henry Wood, whose “ Natural Law in the Busi- 
ness World” has attracted wide attention in its field. 
This venture in fiction must be counted a no less grati- 
fying success. As a delineator of character the writer 
must take high place, while his style is at once vigorous, 
elegant and chaste. The story, too, is well told, its tone 
is unexceptionable, and altogether we have a book which 
is well worth the reading. In cloth, 299 pages, $1.25 ; paper 
covers, 50 cents. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE.—In this 
essay by Greenough White, A. M., which Ginn & Co. of 
Boston publish, an attempt is made to point out the connec- 
tion between our country’s literature and its history, show- 
ing how new forms in letters and arts have arisen as ad- 
vancing thought required. It is intended as a text book, 
the introductory price of which is placed at thirty cents. 


Harbingers of Springtime. 

Vick’s FLORAL GUIDE.— This well-known and uni- 
versally favorite annual is now ready for delivery 
for 1891, and those who have been pleased with it 
in the past will find their pleasure heightened as 
they inspect this latest issue. It is a book of over 
100 pages, with finely colored illustrations of Sunrise 
Amaranthus, hydrangea and potatoes. There is, of 


course, the usual complete list of seeds, vegetables, 
plants, bulbs and the kindred articles which appeal to 
the senses of beauty and utility, with several hundred 
well-executed illustrations. There are specialties in 
fruits, flowers and vegetables, and ful) particulars are 
given of the generous prize offers which Mr. Vick re- 
news for the present year with his accustomed liberality. 
This beautiful and very useful annual costs but ten cents, 
and every reader should have a copy. Address James 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 

Lovett’s GUIDE TO HORTICULTURE is naturally de- 
voted especially to small fruits, such as almost every 
person delights in, and most can enjoy as “their own,” 
unless located in the more crowded portions of some city, 
where space is too valuable to allow soil for a fruiting 
shrub or plant. The Gude presents a great variety of all 
manner of such fruits, and is profusely illustrated, while 
there are several finely colored plates. It is issued by the 
J. T. Lovett Company of Little Silver, N. J., who are ex- 
tensive growers of every kind of small fruits, flowering 
and ornamental shrubs and plants, and, in fact, it is 
almost as much a guide in floriculture as in horticulture. 
Whoever has a bit of ground which can be utilized should 
have a copy, as should every one desiring to keep abreast 
of the times as to new and desirable things in this direc- 
tion. The Guide is sent free on request with plain illus- 
trations, or for ten cents with the colored plates. The 
latter is the edition to have. 


HAMPDEN AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED 
STore.—B. L. Bragg & Co., Springfield, Mass., have 
issued from the press of Clark W. Bryan & Co., their 
catalogue for the current year which, by the way, is mod- 
estly announced as the forty-sixth season of this well- 
known business house. There have been numerous 
changes in the proprietorship during that time, but the 
standard has always been maintained, and the establish- 
ment was never better adapted to meet the needs of the 
public, as an inspection of the 104 very interesting pages 
of the present annual will show. The list embraces 
everything required for the farm, the garden or the 
flower plot, including the novelties in the several lines. 
Sent free on application to the above address. 

THE SEED CATALOGUE for 1891, of James J. H. Greg- 
ory & Son of Marblehead, has the usual attractive list for 
the farm and garden, while the flower plot is not by any 
means overlooked. The senior Mr. Gregory is a veteran 
in the business, having introduced among other standard 
vegetables the Hubbard and Marblehead squashes and 
the various Marblehead varieties of cabbage, beside the 
Deep Head and Warren, the Hard Head and All Sea- 
sons cabbage; and also the Marblehead, Cory and Mexi- 
can sweet corn, the Excelsior, Ohio and Burbanks pota- 
toes, the Miller and Phinney melon, the Eclipse and 
Crosby beet, the Marblehead Horticultural and Marble- 
head Champion pole bean, the Canada Victor tomato, and 
the Marblehead marrowfat pea. Their catalogues are free. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY’S NEW GUIDE TO 
Rose CULTURE for the present year gives illustrations of 
several superb new varieties of the queen of flowers, 
beautiful enough to delight the most prosaic. This com- 
pany are known as the most extensive growers of their 
specialty, and the catalogue'shows a wealth of beauty 
from which to select, and their assortment embraces as 
well all varieties of flowers and vegetables. Address 
West Grove, Pa. 
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‘Editor's Port 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., MARCH, 18o1. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue ot GooD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, allrights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
be written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and— 
with few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up 
from our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit 
of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came 
from and to whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be g’>d to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some ben- 
efit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond favor- 
ably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. Only by special arrangement will more than one copy be sent 
each publication, with this single exception—when the editor asks for 
one copy to extract from—in addition to our regular Extract Sheet— 
and another for the guidance of his wife in preparing his dinner. To 
prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the address of the 
jpurnal to which Goop HouSEKEEPING is sent, must accompany any 
private address that may be asked for. 

To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note: 
That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HouSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers des re the return cf their 
MSS.. if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life”? and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goopv HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“*copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, six weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and newsmen 
may have their copies on sale promptly on publication date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and runnirg over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case Of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A/l manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage,in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping * until called for.” 


WHAT SHALL MARCH BRING US? 

Another leaf is torn from the calendar of Time, and as 
the fresh sheet comes to view from beneath its monthly 
hiding, this query naturally arises, “ What shall the new 
month bring?” Will it be joy or sorrow, or an inter- 
mingling of both? Will it be bright hopes fulfilled, dark 
fears dispelled, or the first blighted and the latter still 
more heavily clouded ? 

Should we be in any way better, or would we be hap- 
pier, could we know to-day of the occurrences of all the 
to-morrows that the month may present, develop and pass 
on down the restless stream of coming to-days and going 
to-morrows? Should we? 

“‘ Faith, Hope and Charity, these three are one,” saith 
the word of holy writ. To the soul that can rest satisfied 
with the earnest and honest performance of daily duties, 


with the song of Faith on the lips, the story of Hope in 


the heart and the deed of Charity in the hand, may well 
bide its time in trust and confidence as to outcome and 
results. How much of strength and endurance come with 
these lines from the ygunger Bulwer-Lytton: 

“The thing which must be, must be for the best, 


God helps us to do our duty, do not shrink, 
And trust His mercy humbly for the rest.” 


And Whittier tells the rest of the story when he says, 
“ Simple duty has no place for fear.” 


That is all there is of it. “ The present is ours, the 
future is God’s.” The prompt performance of the duties 
of the present is what mortality is called upon to con. 
sider, and these well performed, provide for the future. 
The morning supplication for grace and strength to guide 
weak feet aright, and to keep the strong from undue 
wanderings; the daily constant watchfulness along the 
imperfect ways in which mortality must go, and the even- 
ing recital of the “Angelus,” with the consciousness of 
duty faithfully, even if imperfecthy, performed, the rest is 
with Him who holds the present and future alike in the 
hollow of His hand. 

Then the months may come and go; the leaves of the 
monthly calendar may hang untouched until each of the 
passing hours is fully numbered, and each, in turn, falls, 
as fall the leaves of the trees when their individual season 
is ended. Then when the inquiry is made, what shall 
this, or that month, or week, or day, bring us, the question 
will answer unto itself, * Whatever an all-wise Providence 
wills.” 

The Homes of the World that have such tablets posted 
prominently over their doorways, for daily recitation and 
recognition, are those where the elements of a pure and 
true life, one of rest and resigration—as near unto per- 
fection as may be—are to be found. 

We are reminded, however, as the leaf of the third 
month of the new year presents itself, that this is the first 
of a new season. We are nearing the time when the sing- 
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the spring ” are already developing into swelling buds of 
flower, leaf and vine, presaging that the coming month 
will soon strew spring’s earlier flowers over the opening 
landscape, bringing promise, also, of fruits and grains for 
harvesting in their season. Of such as these, it may not 
be amiss to ask, “ What shall the month bring us?” But 
for all else, we may well bide our time, while the hand- 
maids of Faith, Hope and Charity have prominent places 
in our homes, at our tables, in our family circles and in 
our goings out and comings in, to the world at large, 
patiently waiting for the passing days when 
“March with grief doth howl and rave, 

And April weeps—but, O ye hours, 

Follow with May’s fairest flowers.” 
So let us be patient while “ March with grief doth howl 
and rave,” and be ready to welcome April, the fairest of 
the months, when “ Spring unlocks the flowers to paint a 
laughing soil.” 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Those who had the pleasure—and profit, we may add,— 
of reading Mr. Edward Atkinson’s paper entitled “ Scien- 
tific Cooking Exemplified,” in Good HOUSEKEEPING» 
No. 120, of date, December 7, 1889, which illustrated and 
described minutely his Aladdin Cooker and Aladdin 
Oven, will be interested to know that Mr. Atkinson has 
pursued his studies and investigations in the fields of 
household science, economy and convenience, until he 
has invented and successfully developed a “ Workman’s 
Dinner Pai!,” which may be considered, not only a boon, 
but as being the embodiment of many boons to toiling 
humanity, whether found in the workshop, or field, or at 
home, where “light housekeeping ” is desirable, or may 
be made serviceable. Mr. Atkinson’s “ pursuit of knowl- 
edge under difficulties,” in this direction, has developed 
sufficient success to warrant demonstration, although the 
process of development and operation cannot be de- 
scribed and illustrated until the patents for which he has 
applied, and which are now pending, can be secured. 
Only results may, therefore, be given, as yet. Togivea 
fair representation of those already attained, a “lunch” 
was recently given to the conductors of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, two of whom “ broke bread ”at Mr. Atkinson’s 
Aladdin Cooking Kitchen, with Mr. Atkinson and a friend, 
the entire meal being cooked in his ‘‘ Workman’s Dinner 
Pails.” A detailed description of this lunch, of which 
four persons partook, with enough gatherings up of the 
fragments—no, not fragments — but, good, untouched, 
appetizing, healthy food, sufficient for eight persons and 
“healthy eaters ” at that—all at an expense for provision 
and fuel of sixty-onecents. Mr. Atkinson’s “ Workman’s 
Dinner Pail ” is an outgrowth of his Aladdin Cooker and 
Aladdin Oven, already described in GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, his last and best gift to humanity’s needs and 
necessities, being “ Aladdin’s Lamp lighting the Homes 
of the World.” This will be written of at length in the 
next issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING aad illustrated, if, in 
the mean time, patents are secured for his invention in 
season to have illustrations prepared for these pages; 
otherwise the “lunch ” will be detailed without pictorial 
supplement. 


A Few Good Words. 

FounpD 1n Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S EDITORIAL PORTFOLIO. 

I can hardly express my appreciation of your excellent and 
delightful magazine, GooD HOUSEKEEPING, which just “fits 
in’? to so many places in the household, and comforts, helps 
and brightens multitudes of hearts—Mrs. C. C. A., Eng/e- 
wood, N. 

The teachings of GooD HOUSEKEEPING are too valuable to 
allow the missing of a single copy.—Mrs. F. H. S., Westfield, 
Mass. 


Enclosed, please find one dollar to pay for five numbers of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. I would rather have this part of a 
year’s subscription to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING than a subscrip- 
tion, for the same amount of money, for one or two years to 
other home journals or home magazines, and I will hope be- 
fore the end of that time to save enough from my monthly 
kitchen allowance to give me this charming Monthly visitor 
for another year.—Mrs. A. S. J., Philipsburgh, Pa. 


Enclosed please find postal order for my subscription to 
Goop HOovUSEKEEPING. I sée it will be published Monthly, for 
which Iam glad. Iam delighted with it, and should be lost 
without it. It helps me out on many questions.—M. J. W., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


For several years I have belonged toa book club, which 
takes about ten Magazines. Fortwo years it was my good 
fortune to get Goop HOUSEKEEPING first, so it came direct 
from the publishers to my address. This year it goes to 
another member of the club, and my name is not on your list. 
Let me just say here, I would not want to be without the 
book. Weall enjoy it, and I try to buy it of the club when 
the year is out, but others think as I do, and I do not always 
succeed.—Mrs. A. D. M., Sewickley, Pa. 


Enclosed find postal note for subscription for Goop Housr- 
KEEPING, commencing with first number for 1891. I find I like 
it better than other books of the same order.—Mrs. K. M. 
S. C., Rome, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find my subscription for Goop Hovuskr- 
KEEPING for the coming year. Iam very much pleased with 
the magazine in its new form.—M. L. B., Rockford, ///. 


I think Goop HOUSEKEEPING best and purest for the 
home, of any, I care not where published in the United States; 
there is no “mood” that woman can be in that the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING does not fill. It is a gem from cover to cover. 
—Mrs. A. H. V., Zopehka, Kan. 


I know of no magazine published, that is of as much use to 
me as Goop HousEKEEPING.—Mrs. A. T., Wilmington, Del. 
Press Ex-Press-ions. 

Goop Hovusk&kEEPING for February is the second issue of this most 
excellent periodical for the household as a Monthly. And this re- 
minds us that we have wondered often how the publishers could 
achieve the publication fortnightly of a magazine of the high standard 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING at the price at which it is afforded. 
Monthly appearance will be as acceptable to patrons, for each number 
has uniformly contained more of recipes and suggestions than the 
housewife could apply ina fortnight. The current number is ore of 
the best of the series, abounding in practical literature for every de- 
partment of the household. — U#ica Herald. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING.—The February number of this excellent 
family magazine is full of interesting and valuable matter pertaining 
to the household. The variety of subjects “ covered” is surprising. 
almost every sort of food, raiment, and household furniture, has some 
new point touched up, and the health of the household, its amusement 
and education, are not overlooked. There are also a number of good 
stories and poems interspersed through the number. — Brooklyn 
Standard-Union. 

Goop HouUSEKEEPING, the popular home magazine, which takes a 
new form and appearance as a Monthly with the new year, comes to 
hand freighted with a wealth of valuable and interesting reading mat- 
ter. Apart from those things relating to the routine of household 
duties, which are always prized by housekeepers and home-makers, 
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the stories are entertaining, the poetryis of more than usual excellence, 
while the departments for the young people, which are extended and 
improved, form by no means the least valuable portion of the publica- 
tion. It is a periodical which should find a welcome in every home, 
whether humble or pretentious.—AHerald, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Goopv HousEKEEPING.—This most excellent and helpful magazine 
made a new departure for 1891. Instead of fortnightly it comes now 
as a Monthly. A very convenient size, and with an attractive cover 
page, its very appearance suggests the feast of good things within. 
Weare confident that any housekeeper who has once known Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING will never be willing to again do without it.—oches- 
ter (\N. Y.) Educational Gazette. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING comes to us for 1891 with a new cover and 
make-up, and will hereafter be a Monthly. We hope this change will 
result in a gain to the publishers, but we are sure every reader will 
miss the visit of this favorite magazine in the middle of the month. 
However, the feast of good things promises the same abundance, only 
served less often, and therefore will be waited for with keener appetite 
thanever. Goop HOUSEKEEPING is far excellence the journal of its 
kind, and its publishers are to be congratulated on the high standard 
it has attained, and the large hold it has on the public —7he Watch- 
man, Boston. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING goes now to its thousands of happy homes 
in the form of a magazine, and is to be published once a month here- 
after instead of fortnightly. —TThe menu prepared for its readers seems 
interminable in variety, and unapproachable in quality. Miss Parloa, 
the queen of caterers, commences her ** Ten Mornings in a Kitchen.” 
and an army of other popular purveyors stand ready to supplement her 
with an assortment of viands that is fit for kings’ houses, and sufficient 
in quantity to supply abundantly every one who buys a ticket for a 
seatat the table — Worcester Library Record. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING AS A MONTHLY.—This famous Fortnightly 
publication has been changed into a Monthly, and, with the change, 
very much improved, entitling it to a place among the most prominent 
and popular of American periodicals. Goop HOUSEKEEPING c-cu- 
pies ground in the domain of American literature which no other pub- 
lication ever attempted to cultivate before in the country, and the 
manner in which it has worked the soil has made it famous at home 
andabroad. The first number of its monthly issue is a rich contribu- 
tion to its mission, and is laden with a mass of articles, any one of 
which is worth the price of acopy of Goon HOUSEKEEPING. It is 
published in Springfield, Mass.—H/arrishurg Independent. 

Goop HousEKEEPING with the present issue ceases longer to be a 
Fortnightly publication and henceforth will be a Monthly. It requires 
but a brief inspection of the January number to satisfy one that this 
popular household magazine loses nothing by this change, but is, in 
fact, more interesting than ever. Not only are the contents of Goop 
HoOvUSEKEEPING, asa rule, exceptionally meritorious, but it is also a 
pleasure to call attention to the taste in typcgraphy and the mechani- 
cal niceties which distinguish this magazine, as well as the other pub- 
lications of its publishers— THe PAPER WoRLD, PROGRESSIVE 
SPRINGFIELD and the LipRARY BULLETIN.— The /ndustrial /Jour- 
nal, Bangor, Me. 

A CHARMING MAGAZINE.—Goop HOUSEKEEPING inits departure 
from a Fortnightly toa Monthly magazine, makes its first appearance 
in very attractive garb. From cover to cover it is full of interest to 
every housekeeper. Both the physical and mental appetite can be 
bountifully supplied from its well-filled and carefully prepared pages. 
—Turners Falls (Mass.) Reporter. 

Goop HouskKEBEPING comes to us this month changed froma Fort- 
nightly toa Monthly magazine, and its typographical appearance is 
much improved thereby. This isa fine magazine for the “ gud house- 
wife.’ Its columns teem with contributions of writers of merit. That 
it should prefer the practical knowledge of expert New England house- 
keepers to the superficial observations of professional writers who 
have not acquired information at first sources, ought not to be won- 
dered at by intelligent people—but the other fashion is so prevalent 
that it is well to lay emphasis on the care with which theeditor of Goop 
HousEKEEPING fulfills his office—Farmington (Me.) Chronicle. 

Goop HousEKEEPING.—This sterling magazine has made a new 
departure and will hereafter appear as a Monthly. No.1 of Vol. XII 

has an attractive bill of fare which the thrifty housekeeper will find to 
be of great value, whether she consult in the kitchen, the sleeping- 
room or the parlor. It has the honest and substantial flavor that be- 
longs to the best things of New England. Merit in its contributors 
outweighs the magic of a name, and this good old standard serves to 
give the best results.—Lynn (Mass.) Daily Item. 


Goop HousEKEEPING with the incoming year is somewhat changed 
in appearance. Instead of a fortnightly, it is henceforth to bea 
monthly visitor ; but in its less frequent visits it will bring an increased 
store of good things. In its table of contents refined tastes are catered 
to, and its dishes are well seasoned and well served. Good housekeep- 
ing can most assuredly be facilitated in every household by the monthly 
visits of this excellent magazine.—Dixon (///.) Sun. 

Goop HovusEKBEPING is one of the very best publications for the 
home. Its contents are such as to inspire the housewife with the dig- 
nity of her position and a better understanding of it. It will hereafter 
be a Monthly publication instead of a Fortnightly, and as such will be 
greatly enlarged and improved. The January number is one of the 
most complete magazines ever issued in the variety and value of its 
contents. Over 1so distinct topics are treated upon—stories, poetry, 
practical hints, recipes, dinners, manners, etc. Every woman should 
read it.—Commercial Bulletin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Goop Hous&kKEEPING for January is the first number of the new 
form, which gives to this well-known and popular magazine an im- 
proved appearance that makes it very attractive. Its pages are filled 
with an increased amount of entertaining matter that cannot help but 
prove interesting and instructive to the housewife.— Norwich (Ct.) 
Bulletin. 


This always interesting and deservedly popular magazine makes a 
new departure, and will hereafter be issued monthly instead of fort- 
nightly, as heretofore; we have had occasion “‘many a time and oft,” 
to express warm commendation of this periodical, and the change isin 
the line of the substantial character and position it has won.—Law- 
rence (Mass.) American. 

It our lady readers wish to have a magazine in the house that will be 
worth ten times its cost to them, they : hould subscribe for Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING in its enlarged and improved form. It isasplendid 
magazine, and convenient in form for good service —Randolph 
(Mass.) Register and News. 

Goop HovUuSsEKBEPING makes its appearance with the new year in 
magazine form. If there isa publication which has more and better 
ideas for the improvement of the home crowded into its sixty odd pages 
we have yet to see it.—Cairo (///.) Citizen. 


The January number of Goop HovsreKEEPING opens the twelfth 
volume of that admirable magazine. It will hencelorth be issued 
monthly instead of fortnightly, and will be of more convenient size— 
smaller and thicker. The current number is fairly overflowing with 
reading for the women of the family. The quietly illustrated fashion 
pages are most exceilent.—Frewont (Ohio) Journal. 


Goop HouSsEKEEPING, the mode! household magazine, heretofore 
a Fortnightly publication, has been changed toa Monthly and greatly 
improved. This is one of the best of the really meritorious househols 
publications, and is as far ahead of the common trashy weekly and 
monthly (so-called) family publications as can well be conceived. It is 
clean, and has an honest and substantial character that goes with the 
best productions—literary and social—qf New England. The sugges- 
tions on household topics are by practical housekeepers, and, there- 
fore, have a permanent value.—Sax Francisco Hotel Gazette. 


With the new year that excellent household journal, Goon Howusk- 
KEEPING, changes from a Fortnightly toa Monthly, and appears in 
magaz neform. The current number opens with aseries of papers by 
Miss Parloa, entitled, ‘* Ten Mornings in the Kitchen,” and this is an 
index of the good things which appear regularly in its pages.—Boston 
Congregationalist. 

An EXCELLENT JOURNAL.—The monthly form of Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING, that favorite journal for the home, isa marked improvement, 
and it seems that the table of contents is richer and more varied than 
ever before. Certainly the pub ishers haveably redeemed their promise 
to give their patrons the brightest ablest and most progressive publi- 
cation of its class in the country—and that means the world, for no 
other country gives to the home and the home life the attraction which 
it here receives.—Chatham (N. Y.) Courier. 


The change to a monthly is an indication of the financial as well as 
the literary success of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. it has become a great 
favorite in Canadian households, and is always a welcome visitor to 
Canadian firesides. The character of it is such that no man need 
d_ubt the propriety of. placing it in the hands of his wife and daughters 
It is clean, pure, and wholesome; and there is always something in it 
that contributes to the fund of houskekeeping knowledge that tends to 
lighten domestic labor and to cheer and brighten domestic life.— 
Canadian Manufacturer. 
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GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
The March budget of Goop HOUSEKEEPING comes to 
hand with Miss Parloa’s third “ Morning in the Kitchen” 
holding the place of honor. This has the usual helpful 
description of what to doin the kitchen, and how to do 
it, the whole presented in a manner which would seem to 
make of these duties rather a pleasure than a tax. 


That is a beautiful story which Mary Clark Hunting- 
ton tells with the title “ At Flood Time.” Nota reader 
but will wipe away a tear, and thank her for the sweetly 
touching narration. 

“Easter Eggs,” by Emma J. Gray, depicts some old- 
time Easter customs and observances, in a manner to 
interest as well as instruct the reader to whom they may 
not be familiar. 

Florence M. Gray brings ina fine basket of fish, and 
tells how to prepare them in numerous ways to tickle the 
ordinary palate. This article, however, should hardly be 
read just before meal-time, for it has the peculiarity of 
making the ordinary “ mouth water,” to use a homely but 
expressive phrase. 

An illustrated article from the pen of Anna M. Brad- 
ford is devoted to “ Decorative Fancies for Linen,” pre- 
senting several things whichare novel, artistic and du- 
rable. None of them are beyond the compass of the or- 
dinary worker with the needle, and they suggest the means 
for making the home attractive in many pleasant ways. 

“A Student of Human Strength and Weakness” de- 
votes the paper on “Household Table Drinks” to the 
use and abuse of tea, discussing with direct and careful 
statement some of the prevalent fancies in regard to this 
popular beverage. Read it, by all means. 

“ With a Literary Camera,” in which M. D. Sterling 
touches various departments of literature, gives abundant 
opportunity to exercise the memory and brighten up the 
fund of generai information. 

“Semiramis,” whose literary labors were mistakenly 
supposed to have terminated some time ago, devotes 
three pages to an admirable presentation of “ Thirty 
Ways of Serving Oysters.” What was said of the article 
on “ Fish” will apply with equal force to this discussion 
of his cousin. 

Few people might understand at first thought what was 
meant by “A Prefix Party,” but the manner in which 
Carl Foster illustrates it will show a very enjoyable 
method of conducting a novel evening entertainment. 

Helena Rowe’s admirable paper on “ Family Fashions 
and Fancies,” illustrated by the latest Redfern designs, 
treats of the rational dress street gowns and cloths, 
elaborate coats and theatre jackets, and the new French 
silks—altogether a very interesting article. 

There is many ahearty laugh back of Fred H. Curtiss’ 
humorous treatment of the topic of “Courtship and 
Marriage,” in his “ Science and Art of Modern Etiquette.” 
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Annie Wade Westbrook has a paper on “ Spoons,” 
illustrated, which gives some taking suggestions as to the 
care ot these with other table utensils. 

“The Possibilities in Cream” are set forth by Carrie 
Clark, who evidently writes from experience. Very 
many housekeepers will symapthize with her. 

The second installment of “The Family Medicine 
Chest,” from “A Mother at Home,” continues the sen- 
sible and timely suggestions of the former paper, and will 
be worth many times the cost of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
to many a family. 

Those who are interested in the new schemes for co- 
operative housekeeping which are persistently coming be- 
fore the people, will need no invitation to read the graphic 
statements concerning some of these enterprises made by 
Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 

That is a sumptuous, superb, satisfying “S” supper 
which Sara Sedgwick describes, and its novelty will com- 
mend it to those who wish something taking in the way of 
entertainment. 

Jane Robbins writes of “ Souvenir Baskets,” describing 
some very pretty Japanese patterns. 

“ Things to Think Of,” are suggested by Clarissa Potter. 

Lulu W. Mitchell chooses for her topic in this number, 
“ Homely Girls in the Corner,”—read it and see what she 
says about them. 

The lover of fancy work will find something peculiarly 
interesting in the “ Novelties in Needle Work,” which 
“ Florence ” describes, and our artist illustrates. 

There is food for thought and investigation in the sub- 
ject of which Newton Norton writes—“ Household Pets” 
as a source of danger. 

What a varied assortment of original poetry there is in 
the present number—good poetry, too, fully up to the 
standard of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and that is sufficient 
commendation. We have “The Milkman,” by Martha 
Gion Sperbeck; “When Two Together Walk,” by Lou 
Valeria Willson; “ Nature,” by Lisa A. Fletcher; “ Easter 
Bells,” by Claudia Tharin; “ fhe Store-room,” by Ella 
Lyle; ‘An Easter Offering,” by Fiorence W. Cox; “ Blue 
Monday,” by Letitia Virginia Douglas; “ Though the 
Winter Reigneth,” by Florence Cone; “Going Home,” 
by John Wentworth; “ Easter,” by Mrs. E. C. Whitney; 
“ An Original Recipe,” by C. H. Thayer; etc. 

There are a number of minor articles, and the usual de- 
partments, all of which are of much interest. Among 
them may be mentioned “ Baker’s Bread,” “ In the Laun- 
dry,” and “ English and American Homes.” There isa 
problem in the “Quiet Hours” corner which will espe- 
cially interest chess players, though it will appeal as well 
to those who know nothing of the game. 

All in all, this is a good feast; one for which we have 
no apology to make, and which we feel sure those who 
partake will enjoy. 
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Good: ‘Thousekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 
20 cents a month; 6ocents tor three months; $1 for five months; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., MARCH, 18o1. 


Publishers: Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Dates of Issue and Terms of Publication after 
January, 1891. 


Good Housekeeping, the first of each month. 

Progressive Springfield, the tenth of each month. 

The Paper World, the fifteenth of each month. 

The Library Bulletin, the twentieth of each month. 

Good Housekeeping is published ‘In the interests of the Higher 
Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is widely 
quoted by both press and public as ‘t The best household magazine 
published.’’ Subscription price, $2.40a year, or 20 cents a month for 
any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

Progressive Springfield is published monthly “* Under the Au- 
spices of the Springfield Board of Trade,” and is devoted to the 
maintenance and development of the present and future well being 
of the city of Springfield. Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Paper World is a “Special Journal of Information, Discus- 
sion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper-making, paper-selling and paper-consum- 
ing—a special and important feature of its conduct being its corrected 
monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. Sub- 
scription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the Spring- 
field City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the books 
which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 50 cents 
a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.--Ketail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati ; Cleveland News Co., 
Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News Co., 
Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., 
St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco 
News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Al- 
bany News Co., *Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News 
Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto News Co., 
Toronto and Clifton,Canada. 


We Wil! Club Goop HouskezpPinG with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop Hovuss- 
KEPING may be had for virtually nothing. 


The number opposite a subscribers name on the addressed label at- 
tached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 


been paid. 


VIEWED AND REVIEWED. 

The New York Home Journa/, an authority—and there are no 
abler or better on the subject—views good housekeeping and 
Goop HousEKEEPING, as follows: 

Goop HouSsEKEEPING is a magazine devoted to the work of 
showing people how much better their homes might be made 
than they are. How much more convenient so as to save 
labor and time; how much more healthsome so as to avoid 
sickness and prolong life; how much more bright, beautiful 
and cheery so that they might be the most attractive places in 
the world for all members of the household. There have been 
many attempts of this kind, and very much has been accom- 
plished in these latter days, but there have been also many 
egregious failures through excessive trust in mere theories and 
sentimentalimpulses. This Magazine promises to shun these 
errors and plant the improvement on the solid basis of prac- 
tice and science. Good housekeeping is held to be a thing of 
well proven facts, the clear arithmetic of economy over waste, 
the advantage of labor-saving intelligence over uathinking 
routine, the hea!th of sanitary science against the diseases of 
neglect, the intimate relation of a good kitchen to salvation in 
this life and the next, the charm of art to transform the hum- 
blest fabric, the wise alternations of labor and recreations, the 
higher cultures and the lower services. In short good house- 
keeping is found to include little short of the whole duty of 
man. The Magazine gives assurance that there is back of it 
skill to execute as well as intelligence to perceive. The senior 
publisher, hasa reputation for successes, and for making what- 
ever he undertakes the best of its kind. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING isa welcome guest whenever it ap- 
pears, and will be especially sc inits enlarged form. It hasa 
new and attractive cover, the size of the pages has been reduced, 
but there are more of them. The size now more nearly con- 
forms to that of magazines in general, and is in itself an im- 
provement.—Southbridge Journal. 


Any one who has ever taken GOOD HOUSEKEEPING will not 
willingly do without it. Every housekeeper will find much of 
value in every number. Itis also very tasteful in its make-up, 
and attractive every way.—Chicago Advance. 


DIREOTORY OF WOMAN’S EXCHANGES. 


Any Woman's Exchange interested in making its work known and in aid- 
ing women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is requested 
to send name and all particulars. 

New York Woman’s Excuanae, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Maopison AvenvE Deposttory AND FoR WomMAN's Work, 628 

Madison Ave., corner sgth St., New York. 

Tue Woman’s Excuance, 24 West 125th St., New York. 
Women’s EpucaTionat AND INDUSTRIAL Unton, 98 Boylston St., Boston. 
Tue Puirapectenia EXCHANGE FoR WomaAn’s Work, 1602 Chestnut 

St., Philadelphia. 

Untrep Workers’ aND Woman’s EXxcHANGs, 49 Pear! St., Hartford, Ct. 
Cuicaco ExcHaNnce ror Woman’s Work, 219 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Tue Woman's Excuance, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Woman s InpusTRIAL ExcuanGe, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s ExcHanGe, Madison, Wis. 

Women’s InpusTRIAL ExcHANGER, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Soctrty oF THE Woman’s Excuanag, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman's ExcHANGB, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Woman's ExcuanGe, 1648 Calsfornia St., Denver, Col. 

Woman’s Excuance, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Curistian Woman's ExcHanGe, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or. 


leans, La. 
Woman’s Excuance, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 
Woman’s Excuance, Newport, R. I. 
SPRINGFIELD Woman's Excuancg, Springfield, Ill. 
Woman’s Art Excuance, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
RicuMonp ExcHaANGE FoR Woman’s Work, 327 E. 
mond, Va. 
Woman’s ExcuanGr, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville Ky. 
Tue Woman's ExcHance, 513 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Tus Woman’s Excuancg, 66 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Frankfin St. Rich- 
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Fugitive V 
ugitive Verse. 
SAXON GRIT.* 
Worn with the battle, by Stamford town, 
Fighting the Norman by Hastings bay ; 
Harold the Saxon’s sun went down 
While the acorns were falling one Autumn day. 
Then the Norman said: “I am lord of the land, 
By tenor of conquest here I sit; 
I will rule you now with the iron hand.” 
But he had not thought of the Saxon grit. 


He took the land, and he took the men, 
And burnt the homesteads from Trent to Tyne ; 
Made the freemen serfs by a stroke of the pen; 
Eat up the corn and drank the wine; 
And said to the maiden pure and fair, 
You shall be my leman, as is most fit— 
Your Saxon churl may rot in his lair. 
But he had not measured the Saxon grit. 


To the merry greenwood went bold Robin Hood 
With his strong-hearted yeomanry, rife for the fray, 
Driving the arrow into the marrow 
Of all the proud Normans who came in his way ; 
Scorning the fetter, fearless and free ; 
Winning by valor, or foiling by wit, 
Dear to our Saxon folk ever is he, 
This merry old rogue with the Saxon grit. 


And Kett, the tanner, whip’t out his knife, 

And Watt, the smith, his hammer brought down, 
For ruth of the maid he loved better than life- 

And by breaking a head made a hole in the crown. 
From the Saxon heart rose a mighty roar, 

Our life shall not be by the king’s permit— 
We will fight for the right; we want no more. 

Then the Norman found out the Saxon grit. 


For slow and sure as the oaks had grown 
From the acorns falling that Autumn day, 
So the Saxon manhood in thorpe and town 
Toa nobler nature grew alway. 
Winning by inches, holding by clinches, 
Standing by law and the human right; 
Many times failing, never once quailing, 
So the new day came out of the night. 


Thei. rising afar in the Western sea 

A New World stood in the morn of the day, 
Ready to welcome the brave and free, 

Who would wrench out the heart, and march away 
From the narrow, contracted, dear old land 

Where the poor are held by a cruel bit, 
To ampler spaces for heart and hand: 

And here was a chance for the Saxon grit. 


Steadily steering, eagerly peering, 

Trusting in God, your fathers came, 
Pilgrims and strangers, fronting all dangers, 
Cool-headed Saxons, with hearts aflame. 
LBound by the letter, but free from the fetter, 
And hiding their freedom in Holy Writ, 
They gave Deuteronomy hints in economy, 

And made a new Moses of Saxon grit. 


They whittled and waded through forest and fen, 
Fearless as ever of what might befall, 

Pouring out life for the nurture of men, 
In the faith that by manhood the world views al. 

Inventing baked beans, and no end of machines, 
Great with the rifle and great with the ax; 
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Sending their notions over the oceans 
To fill empty stomachs, and straighten bent backs. 


Swift to take chances that end in the dollar, 
Yet open of hand when the dollar is made; 
Maintaining the meetin’, exalting the scholar, 
But a little too anxious about a good trade. 
This is young Jonathan, son of old John, 
Positive,*peaceable, firm in the right. 
Saxon men all of us, may we be one, 
Steady for freedom, and strong in her might. 


Then slow and sure, as the acorns have grown 
From the acorns that fell on the old dim day, 
So this new manhood, in city and town, 
Toa nobler stature will grow alway. 
Winning by inches, holding by clinches, 
Slow to contention, and slower to quit, 
Now and then failing, but never once quailing, 
Let us thank God for the Saxon grit. 
Rev. Robert Collyer. 


LITTLE SISTER. 
[REPUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
Little sister, robed in white, 
There with folded hands she lies, 
Breathless silence on her lips, - 
End!ess slumber on her eyes. 


Leaving earth with no regrets 
Clinging to her heavenward feet, 
All that she has knowr of life 
Was to grow more fair and sweet. 


Yesterday she was our own, 
Ours to comfort, love and teach. 
Now she seems a wondrous star 
Shining far beyond our reach. 


Lay the scattered toys aside, 
Fold the little clothes away, 

Smooth the empty trundle-bed 
No more needed day by day. 


Angels shall attend her now, 
With immortal food and rest. 
Leading her with tenderest care 
Through the garden of the blessed. 
—Unidentified. 


A CONTRAST. 
Two men toiled side by side from sun to sun, 
And both were poor ; 


Both sat with children, when the day was done, 
About their door. 


One saw the beautiful in crimson cloud 
And shining moon; 

The other, with his head in sadness bowed, 
Made night of noon. 


One loved each tree and flower and singing bird 
On mount or plain; 

No music in the soul of one was stirred 
By leaf or rain. 


One saw the good in every fellow-man, 
And hoped the best ; 

The other marvelled at his Master’s plan, 
And doubt confessed. 


One, having heaven above and heaven below, 
Was satisfied ; 

The other, discontented, lived in woe, 
And hopeless died. 


—Unidentified. 
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While fierce winds blow across the fields, 
And whistle through the city lanes, 
While frost sprites drop their finger prints 
Upon our household window panes, 
Let all the dear ones promptly come 
And have a pleasant Evening at Home. 


Good Housekeeping and the Mails.’ 

Again is the editorial budget of monthly memoranda 
brought forth for use in the preparation of the March 
number of GoobD HOUSEKEEPING. It is a somewhat for- 
midable budget—one from which we could readily draw 
material to fill many more pages than can well be given 
up to this department. The first picking to come to light 
is a letter from far away Texas, containing a solution of 
our Shakespeare Masquerade, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing words: 

* * * * May I presume to offer a suggestion for the 
benefit of your subscribers living at such great distance from 
your office as we Texans? If you would offer your generous 
inducements to the “Quick Witted’’ whose replies reach you 
on or after a certain date—allowing time for your delightful 
magazine to reach distant subscribers and an answer to be re- 
turned—it would encourage many of us to enjoy that depart- 
ment more than we can now. I often solve the problems, but 
do not send in my replies, as I know you have received solu- 
tions from friends in the nearer states even before my copy 
reaches me. 

As a young housekeeper, my GooD HOUSEKEEPING has be- 
come indispensable to me. The recipe for ‘ Sun-cooked 
Strawberry Preserves,” last spring, was worth more to me 
than the year’s subscription, for, even in our warm climate, not 
a jar was spoiled, put up by those directions, while all my 
others, put up in the old way, soured before the summer was 
Wishing Goop HovusEKEEPING every success, 

I am its friend, cordially, Mrs. J. D. T. 

Our correspondent’s suggestion has had consideration 
in advance. The plan now adopted in mailing Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING to its subscribers, is tosend out the most 
distant ones first, approaching the home office by degrees, 
until all are served. If Uncle Sam only does his duty, 
this plan of procedure will provide for the emergency of 
which our Texas subscriber writes. 


passed. 


A Stolen Child. 

The next paper to come forth, is the letter of a Chicago 
correspondent, enclosing a slip of verse, that has been 
floating about the press of the country under the title of 
“ Feet,” and with various credits as to origin. Our cor- 
respondent says: 

I send you, enclosed, a little poem which I have several 
times, of late, seen credited to Zhe Evangelist. I distinctly re- 
member reading this poem in aformer number of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING, credited to 7he Springfield Musket, and, I think, I 
also remember of reading it in a soldiers’ fair paper, printed in 
Springfield, during the late war, the name of which paper I do 
not recall. Am I right in insisting, as I have, that the little 
waif of verse was written in Springfield ? 

The verses to which our correspondent refers, were 
never written at all, but, like Topsy, they “growed,” and 
the circumstances of their growth were these: While 
overseeing the printing of The Springfield Musket, a 
paper printed in the interest of a soldiers’ fair, in this 
city, in November, 1864, the writer of these lines was 


abruptly called upon to furnish “copy” with which to fill 
a vacant space on the first page of the A/ushet. ‘The hour 
was late, there was no material at hand to manufacture 
“copy” from, but the place must be filled. Something 
must be done, and that something done quickly. In look- 
ing hurriedly about for material to manufacture into 
“copy,” one of the party there assembled stumbled over 
a neighbor’s protruding foot, of somewhat large propor- 
tions. Having had the advantages of a typesetter’s edu- 
cation, the writer of this paragraph stepped up toa printer’s 
case and “set up” the following ammunition for a final 
charge for the J/usket : 
FEET 

A plump little foot, as white as the snow, 

Belonging to rollicking, frolicsome Joe, 

In a little red sock, with a hole in the toe, 

And a hole in the heel as well. 


A trim little foot, in a trim little shoe, 

Belonging to sixteen-year-old Miss Sue, 

And looking as if it knew just what to do, 
And do it in a way that would tell. 


A very large foot in homely array, 

Belonging to Peter who follows the dray, 

So big that it sometimes is in its own way, 
And moves with the speed of a snail. 


Ah! a very big thing is the human foot, 

In dainty-made shoe cr in clumsy boot, 

So ’tis well there are various tastes to suit, 
And that fashion can’t always prevail. 


The plump little foot, a beautiful sight, 

And the trim little foot, so taper and slight, 

And the very large foot, though much of a fright, 
Are traveling all the same road. 


And it matters but little how small or how great, 
So they never grow weary of paths that are straight, 
And at last walk in at the golden gate 
Of the city whose builder is God 
So the widely quot! verses were not written at all, but 
were “original” in 7e Springfield Musket, for sure. 


What Husbands Should Do. 

“Let me read this aloud,” says one of the Evening at 
Home circle, just here: 

Some husbands, when they get home at night, tell their wives 
all about the business of the day, and about their bank ac- 
count, and about the people they met, and about what was 
spoken of, and about everything else. Other husbands never 
tell their wives about their doings during the day, never speak 
of the state of their finances, and neve; refer to their business 
in their households. The wife of such a husband knows noth- 
ing of his affairs, and is apt to be upset by bad news or crushed 
by finding out that he is on the road to ruin. From what I 
have known through my acquaintance with many families for 
long years, I am ready to say that a husband should always 
tell his wife about his business and about the affairs of the day. 


And he is, indeed, a wise man who does this. 


Just Like a Man, for All the World. 


Another member of the circle wants us to “just hear 
this ”: 


It takes a business man to describe a costume to his wife. - A 
busy son of commerce, after seeing a very taking dress on a 
very taking shopper recently, informed the partner of his joys 
that “it was fine. The dress was made of some kind of cloth, 
with some sort of trimming. It was sorter lilac or shrimp pink 
in color, and had for a waist some kind of a basque that was in- 
describable. She wore one of those hats you sometimes see 
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on women, and altogether gave an effect that I wish you could 
have seen.” 


How it Feels to be Rich. 

Whereat everybody laughs and the paternal head finds 
himself busily occupied in reading the money article of 
his evening paper, until the laughter subsides, not allow- 
ing a solemn silence to drop its curtain over the gathering, 
by reading, in his turn, “‘ How it feels to be a millionaire. 

Mr. George M. Pullman, the possessor of $50,000,000, re- 
cently said to a correspondent, when asked how it feels to be a 
millionaire: “I have never thought of that. But now that 
you mention it, I believe that I am no better off—certainly no 
happier—than I was when I didn’t have a dollar to my name 
and had to work from daylight until dark. I wore a good suit 
of clothing then, and I can only wear one suit now. I relished 
three meals a day then a good deal more than I do three meals 
a day now. I had fewer cares; I slept better, and I may add, 
generally, that I believe I was far happier in those days than I 
have been many times since I became a millionaire. And yet 
it is a comfortable feeling to be rich.” 


: What Girls Eat for Lunch. 

The young Robert LeDiable of the family here “ puts 
in his oar,” with the exclamation: ‘“ Now listen to mea 
minute, and I will read you about what girls eat at ‘lunch’ 
in New York”: 

Four hundred und sixty-seven girls lunched in a large New 
York restaurant the other day. Thirteen orders contained 
meat—two of steaks, three lamb chops, five ham, and three 
mutton stew. Twenty-seven bowls of soup, chowder, and 
broth were served; six damsels called for fish, one hundred 
and forty had an oyster stew, and sixty-seven took lobster or 
chicken salad. An even two hundred made a meal on ice 
cream and cake, with a glass of ice water. Forty-five had hot 
apple dumpling; three hundred cuts of pie were consumed, 
with one hundred and two charlotte russe, seventy chocolate 
éclairs, thirty-nine cream puffs, and one square yard of Wash- 
ington pie, cut into sections of three incheseach. One hundred 
and seventeen drank tea, twenty called for coffee; twenty- 
three for pop, ale, and beer; two had claret, seventeen soda 
water, and the rest, one hundred and sixty-sew n in all, filled 
themselves with ice water. 


Up Town and Down Town Prices. 

Another member of the circle, who is reading a New 
York paper, exclaims, “Isn’t this funny ?” and then reads: 

Many of the housekeepers who live far up town complain? 
that things are dearer than down town. They allege that 
clothes, provisions, and furniture can be bought more cheaply 
below Madison square than above it. These allegations have 
not yet been investigated by the present writer, but, if true, 
they are not easily understood. 


** Pies.” 

“A writer in the 77zdune,” pipes up another “son and 
heir,” settles the long discussed question, as to the com- 
parative quality of “ Mother’s Pies,” when he says: 

Pie at its best is made in a New England kitchen by your 
mother, wearing a gingham apron. Your wife never could 
make it. Even the gingham apron of your mother if be- 
queathed to your wife fails to carry inspiration with it. What 
remarkable pie Eve, the first mother, must have made! Your 
son knows that his mother, your wife, makes the best pie; you 
know that your mother, the wife of your father, made better 
pie than your wife; your father knew that his mother made 
better pie than his wife, your mother, and so it may be fol- 
lowed back to the Garden of Eden. Adam was to be pitied, 
for he had no mother to make pie for him. Eve, of course, 
made marvelous pie, which equally, of course, Adam failed 
to appreciate. Cain and Abel, however, knew its excellence, 


and it is more than probable that their famous quarrel was 
about a piece of it. 


Homesickness as a Disease. 


A touching paragraph regarding homesickness comes 
next in order, being an extract from a Chicago paper : 

** Here’s an odd sort of statement,” said a friend of mine the 
other day, showing me a newspaper clipping which set forth 
the announcement that Clarence Dalrymple, a convict, had 
died in the Ohio State Penitentary of homesickness. My friend, 
like the great mass of people, doubtless, thought it absurd that 
a man could die of homesickness. He looked upon this form 
of malady as a temporary mental afiliction of which a man 
could no more die than he could die of his yearning after a rare 
book or his aspirations to exalted station. Nevertheless this is 
avery mistakenidea. Homesickness isa disease recognized by 
medical authorities, classified in the text-books, and provided 
with certain remedies. In scientific diction it is called nostalgia. 

Salt for Moths. 

As the moth season is always with us, the “* Mother at 
Home ” finds comfort ina moth preventive that she finds in 
her family paper, announcing that she will “try itat once”: 


Salt is now pronounced to be beyond all other things the best 
exterminator of moths. Women in hospitals and large storage 
rooms have tried all remedies, only to come back to common 
salt. For carpets, just previous to their storage, there is noth- 
ing better to keep out moths than to sweep them with salt— 
just the ordinary common, dry salt. Particles of salt remainin 
the carpet, and these keep out the moths. 


A New Use for Cook Stoves. 

The exercises of our Evenings at Home may well be 
closed by a recital of the following story, which is hardly 
one to be told “in the interests of the H gher Life of the 
Househoid,” but it certainly furaishes something new in 
the way of a “recipe” for the cure of marital infelicity. 
According to the current newspaper accounts, this occur- 
rence occurred “out in Pennsylvania ”: 


The citizens of Gilbertsville, Montgomery county, have been 
furnished with quite a sensation by the actions of a married 
couple of that place a few days ago. The harmony of the 
family circle was broken by a rupture between man and wife, 
and the woman in a fit of anger gave her liege lord to under- 
stand that she would get even with him if she had to poison 
him, and warned him to look out. He, believing she would 
carry out the threat, went to the stores through the village and 
notified them not to sell her any poison. Sure enough—so the 
story runs—she was on hand in a short time, and asked for a 
box of ‘‘rough on rats,’”? and the merchant, to accommodate 
her, mixed up a potion, of which flour was the main ingredient, 
which she paid for and left the store. The storekeeper in the 
mean time notified the husband of her actions, and when he 
went home for his meal he was prepared for the next act. The 
meal was eaten in silence, and upon its completion he began to 
complain of pains, and went into the next room and lay down 
on the lounge and pretended to be helplessly sick. The vin- 
dictive woman quickly went upstairs and getting a rope dropped 
it down through a pipe hole, fastening one end to a bedpost, 
then coming downstairs again, made a loop, and placed it 
around the neck of the apparently sick man. She then hur- 
ried upstairs and drew the rope taut and pulled on the same 
until she had, as she thought, her husband suspended. She 
then hurried out, and informed the neighbors that he had hung 
himself. They rushed in and behold, he was sitting on the 
lounge coolly smoking his pipe, while suspended from the rope 
was a small stove. The discomfited woman ran upstairs to es- 
cape the laughter of her neighbors, while he explained that 
when she had gone after having placed the rope around his 
neck, he had quickly fastened it to the top of the stove. 
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